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LITERATURE. 

DRAPER'S BEFORE THE ALUMNI 
OF THE NEW YORK sme : 

discourse of Dr. Draper before the 
ns the New York University is, cer- 
tainly, a ; not so much, 
however, for any new grounds it takes, or 
any new ideas it advances, as for the source 
from which it comes. Much as we respect the 
author as a man of high science. a courteous 
gentleman, and withal an intimate friend, we 
cannot help that production as ecal- 
culated to exert an evil influence on the cause 
of sound and liberal education. It does se- 


ious i this is our main 

pit atop wan 
it is likely to be of very doubtful service to 
ptt hick 





DR. 


he advocates. On such occasions 
it is, of course, to be expected that a man 
should deliver himself of a certain amount of 
ad nonsense, especially if he wishes 
to take the popular side, and has been errone- 
ously led to regard such a proceeding as poli- 
tic, however untruthful and unjust. He must 
and get up a laugh at the school-men, 
Sore knows anything about them or 
not. He must tickle his audience with the 
old story of Friar Bacon and the Ecclesiastics ; 
or he must spice his discourse with some of 
the usual twaddle about Fulton and Watts, 
and all that sort of thing. This may be re- 
as almost a matter of course. And 
yet we did not expect it from the lips of an 
edueated professor, occupying a high position 
in a respectable literary institution. Dr. 
r has had some experience of the man- 
ner in which his own particular profession has 
been assailed by the progressives, and he 
should have been very cautious how he em- 
ployed similar weapons against those whose 
position is as much conservative of a sound 
medical education, as of a healthy literature, 
and that indispensable support which it ever 
finds in a cherished classical culture. It is 
this, in fact, which underlies the whole ground 
of conservatism. T'ake it away, and more 
will fall than many of its assailants are aware 
of. Efforts like the one we are criticising 
may succeed in disturbing this foundation, but 
the mischief will not be confined to one de- 
partment. The same spirit that demands the 
removal of the classics from our universities, 
or their degradation to a subordinate and nar- 
row sectional position, will also demand, and 
does demand, that the medical college shall 
make room for hydropathy and 'Thompsonian 
» to be taught side by side with the old 
t i us “ putting itself in relation 
with the city and the age.” ks, experience, 
vy—it cares nothing forthem. The 

smell of a musty conservatism, and must 

be brought before a democratic tribunal of 


ing towards his fellow-pro- 
the other and higher departments of 
4r institution. 
been made the groun d 
tack on the New York 
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leges in general, in the columns of the New 
York Tribune. Prof. Draper is, indeed, com- 
mended with “ faint praise,” as no “ old Fogy,” 
but at the same time condemned as not “ pro- 
gressing” fast enough. His discourse, how- 
ever, is evidently hailed as a cognovit in favor 
of the views the Tribune has long entertained 
of college education as it is, and as the editor 
thinks it ought to be. In all this we cannot 
help admiring not only the consistency of the 
Tribune oracle, but also the tact and strength 
he exhibits in turning the professor’s positions 
against himself. For years has this press 
waged war with the colleges of our land. 
The editor hates them with a “ perfect hatred,” 
—a most hearty, and, we believe, most honest 
hatred. We have too much respect for him 
to assign for this the unworthy motive to 
which some have attributed it. Instead of 
jealousy and mortification for the want of a 
college education, we have no doubt he prides 
himself upon the fact, and in many respects he 
has most abundant reasons for so doing. A 
strong man like Greeley cannot help knowing 
and feeling that he is strong ; and when such 
a one compares himself with great numbers 
who uate from our colleges, he must not 
only be sensible of the superiority, but well 
aware of the advantage which the fact must 
give him in his onslanght upon the whole 
college system. But who, we may well ask, 
furnish him with this advantage? Is it the 
classically educated, in the true sense of the 
term, or the many graduates who have been 
turned out under the partial and practical 
course systems that within the past twenty 
years have been every where gaining admis- 
sion into our colleges? Who would furnish 
him, we say, with the objects of his strong 
and just decision? The graduates, however 
few they may be, who have been trained to 
rigid thinking by along and thorough course of 
classical, mathematical, philosophical, and logi- 
cal discipline, or the men who, after racing 
through the partial courses which our colleges 
are every year making more easy and more 
aceessible, plunge into the medical, legal, theo- 
logical, and editorial professions, with minds 
as little trained to meet the great questions, 
not of this merely, but of every age, as though 
they had never been the subjects of any higher 
discipline than that of the common school or 
the academy? Let Prof. Draper look to the 
hundreds of young men who every year come 
under his own immediate care, in the swarm- 
ing medical colleges which he so much com- 
mends, for “putting themselves in relation 
with the age.” Would not many of them— 
would not the greater part of them, be all the 
better for a little of that classical training he 
would so disparage, or faintly praise, as suited 
only to a bygone “ ecclesiastical” period ? 
Might it not make them not only better think- 
ers in general, but even better physicians ? 


po-| Why is quackery of all kinds multiplying 


every where just in rtion to the increase 
of those medical salcees and that medical 
education which rejects what Prof. Draper 
would stigmatize as mere scholastic training ? 
It is because such errors and crudities come, 
not from the want of scientific knowledge, 
received simply as facts, but from the want of 
that logical which teaches men how to 
reason, how to deal with facts when they 
have them, and how to against their 
being converted into the worst of falsehoods. 
A right logie is more wanted here than what 
many would call seience ; although, when cor- 
rectly viewed, the latter term is inseparable 
from the former. Quackery often has more 
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apparent facts, more inductions, more show of 
experiments than true theory; and here she 
imposes on the untaught. Her errors have 
their origin mostly in a false hypothesis, which 
the general culture of the reasoning facul 
avails more to detect and explode than all the 
undigested knowledge that can be crammed 
into previously undisciplined minds, from the 
demonstrations of the clinic, or the diatribes 
of the medical, lecture room. 

It is, in fact, this kind of education—this 
practical education, as it is falsely called— 
which is making all the quacks, not only in 
medicine, but in law, politics, and theology. 
In respect to the medical department, we are 
aware that our esteemed friend, the Professor, 
is orthodox and conservative enough. He 
has no great respect for what some call pro- 
gress in this quarter, and, therefore, we not 
only press these questions the harder upon 
him, but cannot help also confessing a sort of 
unmalicious pleasure at Greeley’s so adroitly 
turning against him some of his own preniises, 
and “hoisting him with his own petard.” 

In the minds of many, medical colleges and 
medical systems generally savor too much of 
scholasticism and by-gone ages. They, too, 
must be reformed. ‘The world is called to take 
another step in progress, and the ery has gone 
forth, “raze, raze them even to the founda- 
tions thereof!” Of what further value is that 
musty medical science which has been gather- 
ing from the remotest antiquity, when clair- 
voyance can look right into the viscera, and 
spiritual alehemy prescribe intuitively a reme- 
dy for every evil that flesh is heir to ? 

And this reminds us of a topic at which the 
Professor hints, and on which his commenta- 
tor of the Tribune dwells more at large. 
What are called the practical or physical sci- 
ences are commended as the great antidote to 
the fooleries which now pass under the names 
of mesmerisin, biology, and spiritual rappings. 
But can any fact be more evident to an han 
ingand thoughtful man, than that this so-called 
scientific or practical character which has of 
late years been given to our seminaries of 
learning, from the college down to the 
common school, is the very cause of almost 
all these crudities of thought and reason- 
ing? Here, too, the error is one of logic. 
The continual boasting about what physi- 
cal science has done, and is going to do, 
arouses a predisposition to believe every thing 
to which may be applied, by way of explana- 
tion, some inane babble about cause and 
effect, law and development. In this state, 
the souls of men are crammed with facts be- 
fore they have been taught how to reason about 
facts ; and the consequence is a general dys- 
pepsia of the common mind, or intelligence 
sociale, giving birth to all kinds of vapo 
delusions, such as are found in the spirituali- 
ties, naturalities, and Great Harmonias of the 
day. It certainly requires quite an effort to 
believe that the wide popularity of such 
books as Davis’s Divine velations, and 
Dodd’s Biology, and Fowler’s various tracts 
on Phrenology, together with the “ Sheki- 
nahs,” and “ Spiritual Telegraphs,” and Hart- 
ford Conventions of the day, come in any de- 

e from the too great encouragement in our 
pone of classical and logical learning, to 
the neglect of the practical and the physical. 
Do the crude, political speculations, now so 
rife, come from too much study of antiquity ? 
Are the theological and moral extravaganzas 
of every kind the fruit of too much devotion 
to the Bible, and the kindred philosophy and 
literature, to the exclusion of what may be 
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truly, though paradoxically, called the physi-| 
sl caes of ah toe? In all ditde tanta, tha 
cause is just as much mistaken as the cure. 
We certainly would not prescribe classical 
Jearning as the great for all such 
disorders, and yet we that nothing just 
now, aside from true religion, would have a 
more sobering and chastening effect upon 
the general mind. The declaration may per- 

provoke a smile from some of our “ na- 
turalists,” but it may be true, notwithstanding, 
that in the exorcising of these modern devils, 
more Greek would be found to be a better 
remedy than more steam, and even Hebrew 
roots a better cathartic than more — 
A little more classical learning would certainly 
do no hurt to our doctors, our lawyers, our 
literary men, our members of a$sembly, our 
members of tom ge and even our clergy- 
men. Thus muc “ we say in reference 
to the mere utilities of the question. But, in 
a higher point of view, what must we think 
of a system of college instruction that leaves 
out so rich, so interesting, so soul-widening, 
and soul-elevating a department of human 
knowledge! To call aman educated to whom 
the rich mine of ancient literature, poetry, and 
philosophy is a perfect blank! To call a man 
ed. who knows nothing of the world’s 
first thoughts, of those fresh, vigorous concep- 
tions of fundamental truth which have formed 
the basis of all language, and thus, more than 
any other cause, controlled all subsequent 
thinking! We care not if hundreds of such 
men are every year poured forth from our 
medical colleges, and scientific lecture-rooms, 
and Jaw institutes; there could not well be 
conceived a greater misnomer or a more enor- 
mous absurdity ‘ 

But especially in this respeet may the cli- 
max of folly be said to be attained, when, as 
in one of our so-called practical universities, 
this very class of half-educated minds fur- 
nishes the candidates for whom is invented, or 
selected, eminence, the degree of B.P., 
or Bachelor of Philosophy! Shade of Pytha- 
goras! to think of taking this name, above all 
others, for such a purpose!—thus to employ 
the heaven-born Philosophia, which, from the 
days of the first eompounder of the word, 
has ever been used to denote the theoretical 
or contemplative wisdom, and apply it as a 
special mark of distinction to the noisy, 
bustling, boasting, railroad making, steamboat 
building, daguerreotyping science of the day! 
Bachelors of Philosophy! We know that 
there is a great laxity in the common use of 
the word. It has been degraded in almost 
every way. But, certainly, the managers of a 
literary institution should rather have at- 
tempted to rescue it from such degradation, 
instead of making themselves ridiculous by 
thus profaning a name and an idea, whieh, in 
the sacred purity of its primitive significance, 
is second only to religion itself. 

There are two magie words we ever find 
not only pages. into, but forming the very 
staple of all such eulogies of the scientific 
an e disparagement of 
classical learning. are the 
and the onable, however, 
as may be in the commencement orations 
of “ Bachelors of Philosophy,” we did not ex- 
pect to find them entering so < oo 
do into this discourse of Dr. Draper. 
was doubtless led to it from a wish to make 
as much as he could of the slight and insigni- 
ficant connexion which Prof. Morse once held 
with the institution. The invention itself is 
only an application of principles long known, 





to a practical use. All honor to the deter- 
mined e which led him to aehieve it, and 


ee 


be eve 


for ever 


Morse crossed the Atlantic, whilst planning 
the details of his invention, or the horse he 
rar tionos ee i ee ao 
employment. It we repeat it, no scienti- 
fie merit at all, although it has a high glory of 
another kind. Men of far more science than 
Prof. Morse (we mean magnetic science), 
might never have been able to carry out the 
praetical tion to alphabetic symbols ; 
and men of far less seience than Prof. Morse 
might have excelled him, and may yet far 
exeel him in similar practical applications of 
long known principles. Even among na- 
turalists, the most scientific men in their 
studies and their laboratories are not generally 
inventors; nor, on the other hand, are invent- 
ors generally distinguished for science,— 
much less for general learning and philoso- 
phy. The wall needs diversities of gi 
and God has given them so as best to produce 
the results that come from profound theory 
and acute practice. Neither can one well be in 
its perfection without the other; and yet the 
purely scientific or speculative must ever take 
the higher rank, just in proportion as it is 
more closely allied to the spiritual, the uni- 
versal, the eternally true. e do not wish 
to disparage Dr. Draper or Prof. Morse; but 
we cannot repress a feeling of righteous in- 
dignation, at the manner in which his name is 
mentioned to the dis’ ent of others. 
Prof. Morse had never heard a class in the in- 
stitution. His mere nominal professorship 
had never connected him in any way with its 
instruetion. To speak, therefore, of his in- 
vention, whatever its merit may be, as an 
item of debt which the city or the country 
owed the university, was simply foolish. To 
hold it up, as he has done, by way of invidious 
comparison with the long and faithful labors 
of men in other departments, was a proceed- 
ing which we cannot characterize by so mild 
an epithet. It was grossly ungenerous, dis- 
honestly unjust. Dr. Draper was not expect- 
ed to allude to himself, but had some other 
speaker treated his own valuable services 
Mets as unworthy of mention, much more, 
he spoken of them disparagingly in con- 
nexion with the trifling fact that Bikes may 
have planned some parts of his invention, 
while oceup a room in the building, 
would have good reason to cagund thes. 
self as treated with the utmost unfairness. 
There were others—professors, real, laboring 
professors, who for long years had been faith- 
fully toiling in that institution, unrequited by 
any adequate pecuniary compensation, and 
macheuen by that — éclat which may at 
to tall hoi tab: pronto sak he googehe 
to ut practical e 
sive, however little of learning or matt si 
he may possess. They had aided in the dis- 
cipline of many mi had been 
forming souls to think, and thus engaged 
in furnishing a higher and better article 
daguerreotypes or etic tel : just in 
proportion as the of a is more 
valuable than tev} Bere of i Ses 
shadow, or thought a higher thing 
any method, however rapid, by which it may 
be transmitted. ' 
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| We doubt the policy, as well as the j 
of such a course, For the past trent any 
our American colleges have been trying every. 
where the very experiments the speaker ro. 
commends, and which the Tribune applaus, 
With the latter authority, this has all the merit 
~ His politica] 
education as a 
to be demanded 
from the state, and, of course, to be the same, 
Proerustean scheme no dis, 
be allowed. Whether made by 
cireumstanees, or socicty, they 
eut down to the same level. (jf 
course, as the hi education cannot be for 
. must be brought down, 
Lower and lower still] must it sink, under this 
name of the useful, until every trade, every 
calling, fe pursuit, every ow editorial 
ing, is put upon a par with all that has 
heretofore called science or philosophy, 
and special professorships are created for jn. 
struction in these new and practical branches, 
1 arty Mag of this could consistently 
satisfy hi It may be doubted whether he 
would even be content with that accommoda. 
tion.to popular notions which gave rise to the 
new degree of “ Bachelors of Philosophy,” 
We would like, if we had time, to show 
the utter im i of these views, 
although fully aware that the editor of the 
Tribune, from his stand-point, would make a 
very able and ingenious defence of them. But 
Prof. Draper does not exactly occupy that 
stand-point, and all that we can say of him is, 
that he knows better. He knows that this 
talk about a university education, consisting of 
“evening lectures to mechanics, with tools 
under their arms,” however democratic it may 
sound, is wien impracti Aside from 
its intended ca m effect, it is all 
sheer nonsense. has been too long ae- 
quainted with the really practical bearings of 
the whole matter, not to be aware that this 
would be either altogether useless as ad- 
dressed to minds having no previous prepara- 
tion for it, or must oe an essentially 
different thing from any kind of training that 
ever has been brought, or ever ean be brought, 
under the ideas of scientific education. 
Publie lectures by such men as Dr. Draper, 
delivered at proper times and before proper 
audiences, and having for their subject the 
direct practical application of scientific princi- 
es, would doubtless be of admirable utility ; 
ut to talk about them as forming a true uni- 
versity education, especially if brought in to 
the exelusion, or in direct undervaluing of 
that which alone deserves the ae. is indeed 
a most impracticable trifling with a very ser- 
ous and practical subject. It is, we repeat 1, 
ious nonsense, and Dr. Draper knows it. 
W would save his a ee . 
men, although he himself would put 1 in 
peril by his unwise effort to gain a false 
for the institution whose interests 
probably has sincerely in heart. Call such 
things useful knowledge, if ie please, but 
they are not science at all. Neither are they 
strictly any part of education. The worl 
university, too, in such a connexion, |8 4 
equally absurd misnomer. It denotes, 0 
should denote, the catholicity of the learning 
or science rather than its variely % 
ifferent trades and 
















ever varied and ever varying in- 

Depart at all from this 

education, and there std reason 

science, or mystery 0 -Carry- 
ing, peed raheem its professorship and its 
to men with their tools under 

well as chemistry, or Greck, or 
engineering: «The writer - this lays no 
claim to y, but he professes to 
a ist; and, in his own 

as much a lover of the people as Dr. 
r. He claims to be withal a very prac- 
tical man, and would, therefore, propose a 
scheme for a popular university far more prac- 
ticable than an , 
course. Let name be given at once, 
either individually, or collectively, to every 
Lyceum, Debating Society, and Young Men’s 
Association throughout the land, and thus 
make the number of these universities bear 
some proportion to the multitudes who, in 
this age of progress, are taking upon them- 
selves the title of professor of all sorts of 
new and imaginary sciences. Or, let some 
general act of incorporation consolidate them 
all, as it has done the railroads, into one mam- 
moth institution, in which, instead of the 
troublesome amount of Greek, Latin, and 
Mathematies, of which complaint is made, 
nag shall be required but a certificate 
from common council of New York, or 
the Board of Supervisors, respectively, in 
every some | in the State. Put Mesmerism, 
Biology, and Phrenology on the same footing 
with Mental oe! vale agp y; let Ho- 
meeopathy, y, and every other 
path have thelr ional chairs as well as 
the orthodox Allopathy; let Phonotypy and 
Mnemonics eompete with Philology and 
Logie; let the new Spiritualism haye its 
equal share of the publie patronage with 
Greek or ; and then, if any science 
or branch of learning, in consequence of its 
difficulty, or the length of time required for 
its acquisition, eannot “ sustain itself” before 
the demoeracy—why then—to use the lan- 
guage of s report made to the trustees and 

y the trustees of one of our colle et 
it godown. Let the choice of studies, the 

neral course of study, and the length of it 

epend entirely upon the student. Abolish 
all literary distinctions; or at the end of such 
a course, or courses, make all the graduates 
Bachelors of Philosophy, and the work is 
complete. Scholasticism would be dead and 
buried. We should have a university coming 
fully up to the name—a university worthy of 
young America, and in perfect “relation with 
the spirit of the age.” 

- ie ty more br gana Ser Oy think we 
co w by statistical proof,—that colle 
which have thus endeavored to “ put ao 
selves in relation with the age,” have taken 
a step as impolitie as it is unphilosophical. 
They may swell their classes for the first year 
or two, after some such flourish be- 
fore the public; but it is at the risk of an al- 
most certain decline. The reason we can 
only state here in the most general terms. 
They fail on the same principle that ever ne- 
cessitates a failure in every attempt to give a 


way, 
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This takes away the motive to exertion in ob- 
taining it, and so in time produces a failure in 
the very thing whose manufacture was thus 
sought to be encouraged. In other words, 
such schemes take away the charm of college 
education ; they make it something a man can 
obtain almost anywhere—something which re- 
quires no long study, no rigid mental disci- 
pline, no laborious exercise of the thinking or 
reasoning powers. It is something which a 
man can make for himself, and if a man can 
“make himself,” why should he go to college ? 
If he can get the same thing from any 
academy, or any itinerative lecturer, what does | 





ing presented in the dis-| he want of the university? The Bachelor of | Jp their 


Philosophy degree may for a while present | 


some temptation, but it is soon found to be | 


debased coin, depreciated paper, not worth | 
fifty cents in the dollar, if itis worth anything | 
at all. 

The charm is lost. That which has led | 
many an ardent young man to struggle with | 
every difficulty, to endure every privation, to 
teach a common school by day, and sit up to | 
study all night, that he might get a college , 
education, because he conceived, and con- | 
ceived justly, that the knowledge and mental | 
power acquired in a true college course was | 
something intrinsically superior, something | 
which every one could not obtain, something | 
which no one could well obtain without much | 
time and application—this charm we say is | 
all gone. These degrees of Bachelors of | 
Philosophy do indeed cheapen the article; 
they bring it within the reach of almost any | 
one, who, without previous preparation, | 
chooses to hear lectures for a few months | 
within the walls of a college or university so | 
called; but they inevitably destroy the real | 
marketable value; and the result in a few | 
years becomes apparent. The old stimulus | 
is gone, and the college catalogue soon shows | 
a striking diminution from the first rapid in- | 
crease. 

There are in the discourse a number of ex- 
ceptionable statements, respecting the relative 
proportions of the classical and physical stu- 
dies in the university, on which we should like 
to dwell, but time and space will not permit. 
We need only say, that when properly pre- 
sented, the truth is almost the reverse of the 
Professor's statement. He seems to dwell 
with much satisfaction on what he evidently 
regards the superior prosperity of the medical 
department. It has had its classes of ninety 
or a hundred, when the University proper has 
sent forth its graduates by twenties and _thir- 
ties. There is a fallacy in the Professor’s 
arithmetic. It is very possible that the class 
of twenty-five may have been a more valua- 
ble boon to the public than the one of a hun- 
dred. Dr. Draper is, doubtless, familiar with 
the fable of the Lion and the Fox, and the 
dispute about the comparative value of their 
parturitive powers. ‘The multitude of the 
litter is a very poor test of the worth or dig- 
nity of the animal. We venture modestly to 
think that the alumni of the University will 
well compare with any of the swarms who 
have gone forth from the medical classes, with- 
out having ever received the benefits of the 
University course of education. 

But comparisons are odious, znd we should 
not have ind in these strictures had not 
the Professor most unjustly and ungenerously 
dis the real merits of an institution 
with which the writer was long connected, 
and in whose real respectability, as well as 


pecuniary prosperity, he takes a deep interest. 


T. L. 





~~ ~~ _—_____- ___.._ _} 
MELVILL’S PRACTICAL LECTURES.* 


On a recent occasion we spoke of Melvill, as 
a preacher of no ordinary power and influ- 
ence, and commended his sermons to the 
readers of the Literary World, as full of 
valuable matter, and instructive far beyond 
what is common in the published discourses 
with which the public are favored. We beg 
leave to renew our commendation in calling 
attention to the delightful volume now before 
us. The Lectures, as Melvill terms them, 
aré strictly practical, and not only replete 
with evangelical warmth and emotion, but 
also carefully and even beautifully elaborated. 
adaptation to the prevailing tendencies 
of our age towards mystical superstition and 
vanity, or gross materialism and sensuality, 
these lectures are truly admirable; and in 
their stern reproving of the viecs and hypocri- 
sies of men now-a-days, and their persuasive 
and touching appeals to draw men to the ho- 
liness, purity, and peace of the Gospel, they 
are unsurpassed by anything which the ex- 
cellent author has yet given to the world. 

There are a number of choice passages 
which we have marked, and should like to 
quote; a single one, however, is all that our 
limits admit, and with this we must leave our 
readers to satisfy themselves, by personal ex- 
amination, that the present volume is in every 
“a worthy their study and regard. 

aving related a touching story from one 
of the apocryphal books of a mother, strong 
in faith, whose seven sons were martyred, one 
after another, before her eyes, she herself all 
the while exhorting and sustaining them, and 
then joyfully laying down her own life to glut 
the vengeance of the tyrant Antiochus, Mel- 
vill says, equally forcibly and truly :-— 

“We cannot do better than exhort to imita- 
tion of the faith so signally displayed. Yes; 
such is faith, such its power, and such its re- 
ward. And though we do, indeed, feel that 
the crown of martyrs, the crown won at the 
stake, or on the scaffold, may be a crown of 
extraordinary lustre, we wil] not suppose that, 
because our days are days of peace, and not of 
persecution, we may not ourselves attain dis- 
tinguished glories at the resurrection of the 
just. There is a martyrdom, less conspicuous, 
indeed, but hardly less real, than that under- 
gone by the mother and her sons, and in which 
we, as Christians, are all summoned to have 
share. It is a martyrdom in which we are not 
only to be the sufferers, but also the execu- 
tioners. I call it martyrdom, that, if the right 
hand offend us, we must cut it off; if the right 
eye, we must pluck it out; that the flesh must 
be crucified with the affections and Juste, and 
the body be presented a living sacrifice unto 
God. And I know not whether there may not 
often be required a more active and energetic 
faith for this slow and protracted immolation, 
than for the going boldly to the place of exe- 
cution, and there enduring cheerfully all that 
malice ean devise. The dying daily, the per- 
petual self-mortification, the patient submis- 
sion to injuries, the incessant effort to promote 
God’s glory,—these may be at least as arduous, 
and ask as much moral strength, as the facing 
an oppressor, and the surrendering even life, 
rather than abjure our religion.” ; 





CHURCH HISTORY.} 


Cuvurce Htstory has received special atten- 
tion in Germany during the last half century. 
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sive. It has occupied the time and attention 
of some of the most eminent scholars of the 
age; and though it is by no means yet in a 

rfect state, it has e vigorous advances 
in the right direetion, which may give hope of 
its ultimately reaching the exactitude of a 
science. No man knows anything of 
the difficulties of historic investigation, will 
be di to undervalue what has been 
done in this important field of research, No 
man who recollects what the labor is, and at 
all appreciates this labor, of searching into 
truth and falsehood, orthodoxy and heresy, 
doctrine and orgy 8 godly zeal and fanati- 
cal enthusiasm, istian faithfulness and 
worldly ambition, and the like, as each has its 
connexion with the records of the Church’s 
history,—no man, we say, can forget how 
great need there is of wisdom, and candor, 
and charity, in endeavoring to narrate the his- 
tory of the Chureh. At the same time, every 
one must feel how noble and godlike is the 
theme, and how worthy the best powers of 
the best scholars and divines, is it, to tell of 
God’s dealings with his people in the world in 
all ages past. 

The Church History of Dr. Mosheim, 
though by no means above criticism, is still a 
work which has attained a deservedly high 
reputation. Its author was a man of exten- 
sive learning, an enlarged and liberal mind, 
and very considerable skill in composition. 
The arrangement of his matter we deem 
faulty, and quite too artificial ; and in various 

rtions of his work, we are of opinion that 

e has sometimes overstated and sometimes 
understated the truths of history. Yet for 
all this, Mosheim is very much more trust- 
worthy than some of his co-laborers in the 
field of ecclesiastical history. Rarely, if 
ever, does he show anything of a partizan 
spirit, although it is plain enough that his 
own views were fixed and settled on many 
points, where he has endeavored to present 
the whole case, in all its bearings and with all 
the arguments on both sides, before the 
reader. and student. For our own part, we 
could have wished that Dr. Mosheim had 
been possessed of some of the pious warmth 
of Dean Milner, and some of the philosophi 
cal acumen and discrimination of Neander: 
we could have wished also, that the learned 
chancellor of Gottingen had been able, more 
completely than he es anywhere shown, to 
put himself into the position of those whose 
story he is telling, and instead of berating the 
blind and the ignorant for falling into the 
ditch which we can easily avoid with our su- 
perior light and know exige, to manifest a 
more evident sympathy a larger charity 
than we find in his Institutes. Nevertheless, 
though there are imperfections in the work, it 
is a work of value to the student; and 
Dr. Murdock’s excellent and faithful transla- 
tion of it from the original Latin, places it in 
the hands of every student to consult with 
confidence. Dr. Murdock has also very 
greatly enriched the Institutes of Ecciesiasti- 
cal History by a copious supply of notes from 
Schlegel, principally, and from his own care- 
ful and accurate researches. In the present 
edition, we have the results of a late revision 
of the entire work, by Dr. Murdock, who has 
both corrected some oversights and made 
pa a additions. e — the 
present typographical appearance of these vo- 
lumes inna advance on the first edition, 
published twenty years ago. 
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intention to furnish the juvenile public with a 
choice collection of volumes for their special 
benefit. “Cousin Alice” is to take a promi- 
nent part in this supply, and no better or 
more accom instructor and 
be found. pany have favored us 
with the sheets of the first of the series, en- 
tited “Pleasure and Profit ;” or Lessons on 
the Lord’s Prayer, conveyed in the agreeable 
form of a re of a —— by a family 
of young people; together wi e impres- 
pe aa upon on the lessons taught to 
this group of young folks. We give one of 
the stories, as a fair specimen of the manner 
in which the author (a sister of Mrs. Neal, 
we believe) handles her subject :— 


“THE WOOD ANEMONE; OR, ‘FORGIVE US OUR 
TRESPASSES, AS WE FORGIVE THOSE WHO TRES- 
PASS AGAINST Us.’ 


“*My dear Frank, how tall you have 
, said Aunt M et Earle, as she ten- 
erly embraced her nephew, on her arrival at 
‘Torrisdale.’ She held him out at arms’ length, 
and surveyed his fine figure and pniliner tots 
with an paar | expression upon her own. 

“*Tam so tall that you can take my arm 
now, when we walk, aunty.’ 

“* Yes, Frank, thank you; and you, my little 
Richard, shall take my arm on the other side; 
for you shall not be slighted because you hap- 
yen to be shorter than Frank;’ and aunt 

argaret extended her pretty hand to a smaller 
and plainer looking boy near her. 

**T am slighted for everything in which I 
chance to differ from Frank,’ said Richard, 
with an angry color and flash of the eye. ‘I 
don’t want your other arm, when Frank has 
one.’ 

“ Miss Earle a her hand on the frowni 
brow, and the lines of irritation disappear 
under the ¢ ft toueh; she bent, and kissed the 
flushed cheek, and caressed the fiery lad in a 
loving way, ty 3 peculiar to aunt Margaret, 
Richard’s face brightened; he turned and 
kissed her with an eager, glad manner, say- 
ing— 

“Oh, if all loved me as you do, aunty, and 
as they love Frank, I too could be loving and 
good ; it would be easy then, but now ’— 

“*Richard, don’t you remember the old 
proverb, “he that would have friends must 
show himself friendly ?”’ 

“*Tt isn’t of any use; all say I am a bad 
boy, and if I do try to be good, they only no- 
tice it to laugh at me.’ 

“* We shall see,’ said his comforter. 

“Frank was Richard’s senior by only one 
year, though so much taller; but he was 
avowedly the family favorite. He was finer 
looking than his brother, slower, and less im- 
petuous in disposition, less independent of 
others’ opinions ; hence, more conciliatory and 
pleasing. Richard was nervous, quick, ‘inea- 
pable of doing a small, mean act, or of con- 
cealing a great misdemeanor.’ Frank was 
politic, and Richard abhorred anything ‘un- 
derhanded.’ Yes, Frank had most friends, and 
Richard was the bad, disagreeable boy of the 
family. Aunt Margaret alone discriminated 
justly in her treatment of the lads, 

“The boys had each a small plot of ground, 
where they cultivated a few vegetables for the 
table, and some flowers of divers kinds. 
Richard, who had much taste and skill in hor- 
ticulture, had transplanted several kinds of 
wild flowers into his garden, and they had so 
much improved by the change as to enhance 
its attractions considerably. 

“The morning after aunt Margaret's arri 
they dressed early to gather and offer her a 
a of their own culture, Frank had his 


bo 
nearly all arranged when Richard came down. 


ide could | Bing 
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“*Frank, where did that beautiful anemone 
come from? It came out of my garden, 'y, 
sure, for you have none, and have been envy. 
ing me mine for a week. Give it Up, you 


mean fellow 
you can,” shouted Frank, run. 
walk. 


, you,” 
“*Get it 

“*T can ill, or you shall 
Frank Torris;’ and Richard started 
pursuit. 

They brought up under aunt Margaret's 
window, where Ri gave the unfortunate 
bouquet a fatal blow, which snapped from 
their stems some of its finest flowers; and 
‘take that for your meanness,’ he said, as he 
doubled his hand to give Frank also a blow. 

“But aunt Ma had now reached the 
window, and she called out, ‘Richard! Rich. 
ard! Frank! why are you fighting, boys?’ 

“*7 am not fighting, aunt Margaret,’ said 
Frank, ina quiet way. ‘It is Master Richard, 
who has ruined my flowers, when I had them 
all fixed for you, and who was just going to 
strike me.’ 

“*And you deserve it, you arrant coward 
you,’ said the angry and impetuous Richard, 
as Frank demurely walked o 

“Miss Earle came down in a few minutes, 
and found Richard in his garden making read 
his offering for her, and muttering to himeell, 
in anticipation of the oo he expected for 
his conduct: ‘No, you didn’t fight, you milk. 
sop, so you won't be blamed for it; but you 
could steal my flowers, because you knew no 
one would punish you for that. Frank is the 
smallest fellow in his ways, and I am always 
blamed for the quarrels somehow, just because 
I won't be “put upon” always and for ever, 
I fight for him at school, I learn his lessons for 
him, I find his books for him, and now | must 
raise flowers for him to give away and get the 
credit for, while I get just the credit of being 
the tg quarrelsome boy in school and in the 
world.’ 

“*What are you talking about, Richard? 
said Miss Earle, quietly. 

“He blushed, and did not answer. She 
eame nearer and said, ‘Two wrongs never 
make a right, Richard, dear. Do you say the 
Lord’s Prayer when you go to bed at night!’ 

“* Ves, aunty; as I am, I never can go 
to sleep till I have said my prayers.’ 

“*Do you say, “Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass against us!”’ 

“se Ves. 

“*And do you know what you pray for 
then? Suppose you prayed thus to-night, and 
God were to answer the plated did you 
forgive Frank’s is morning?’ 

“*Oh, aunt yyy said Richard, with a 
erimsoning face, ‘I see what you mean, You 
think, if my prayers were answered, I should 
be cursed instead of blessed. Yes, I pray to 
be forgiven as I forgive others, and in place of 
forgiving others I return all their wrongs, and 
what J they intended for wrongs, in the 
worst way I can : 

“*If you were to begin now, this morning, 
to do what was right, and as the Bible teaches 
you, to do as you would be done by, don’t you 
think you deserve some other name than 
that of “the bad boy ?”’ 

“<I wish I could, I do indeed; but if I do 
right no one minds it. No, they think I can't 
do anything but wrong.’ 

“*That is rather di ing, my dear boy ; 
but still it is no reason for giving up the effort 
to do right. God and your own conscience 
are to be your ju and in well doing there 
is a sure reward of peace, such as you must be 
a stranger to now. Think, while we are at 
breakfast, of some way of proving to Frank 


for it, 
in hot 


val, | your sorrow for what you have done; begin 


now to forgive as you would be forgiven.’ 
« After breakfase Richard was missed by Miss 
Earle, who asked the servants where he could 








” 








w him wards the wood. 
intruder by Richard, whom she really loved 


one, and was told by ‘Tom,’ the groom, 
fast be ~ 


as he deserved, she owed 
trunk of a tree, where the 


looking very intently at some fine wood ane- 

mones shah grew ~ Baad As she came nearer 

she saw he was loosening the earth about their 
as if to remove them. 

««What now, dear Richard?’ she said in a 

easant tone. . 

“He looked up. ‘Iam making up a bou- 
quet to ive Frank, in place of the one I de- 
stroyed this morning; and I am thinking of 
putting these fine roots in his garden.’ 

“*Right, Richard. What were you think- 
ing of as you looked so earnestly at them? 

“*] was thinking that these flowers were 
“my first fruits.” I shall never see the ane- 
mone without being reminded of my wrong, 
and I hope “right” too, aunty. If I had not 
commenced fighting this morning, but had run 
out here at onee, and got these for myself, and 
earried the roots home for him, as I shall do 
now, then I might have prayed to be forgiven 
asI forgive others. But oh it frightened me 
to remember how I resent everything. My 
prayers have been calling down curses instead 
of Clessings!’ said he, shuddering as he spoke. 
‘Pray for me, dear aunt, that God will forgive 
my past sins, and keep me from future trans- 

n. 


“*Ves, my love,’ said the good aunt; ‘but 
still you must try to pray for yourself, and 
when you 9 to bed try to look into your con- 
preg and find no reason for not repeating 

er.” 

” Ns not the Bible say, “let not the sun 
down upon your wrath?” I shall never 

to close my eyes again with angry, re- 
sentful feelings in my heart, or with the me- 

of revengeful feelings or actions through 
the day. “ Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who against us,” is so very 
solemn, awful indeed, in its full meaning, I 
wish I had known sooner what I prayed for 
when I repeated it.’” 

LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 
The Schoolfellow; a Magazine for S$ 
and Girls, published by Evans & Ray 
one of the most acceptable gifts for the 
young to be picked out of the juvenile lite- 
rature of the day. Itis a sufficient indication 
of its spirit that it is liberally contributed to 
by Cousin Alice, whose books, published by 
the Sunda are Union and the Appletons, 
“Patient Waiting No Loss,” and other vo- 
lumes, have been once and seal, commended 
in this journal. The Schoolfellow promises 
an attractive and available subject in the 

of the Crystal Palace, which is 
to be duly improved for its family circle. 

The Boyhood of Great Men is a book of the 
anecdotieal class, which has become so fashion- 
able of late for readers of all ages. This is 

to the tastes of the young, containing 
stories of youthful celebrities in nineteen de- 
partments, commencing with Walter Scott 
among the poets, and ending with Audubon 
among the naturalists, It includes such ex- 
es as P Johnson, Daniel Webster 
Franklin, Davy, Nelson, Dr, Arnold, an 
aaa The oe is agreeable, and pleas- 
vi k on 
pre 2 - sy seas engravings. A book o 

The Old House by the River, by the author 

st the Ow! Creek Letters, is one of a class of 
ks t into vogue by the decided 
Success of Ik. Marvel—books which can trace 
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a family history back to the days of the 
Sketch Book. The incidents of country 
life are handled in a poetical manner, sup- 
ported by sketches of character leaning on 
the old time staples of human life, the fan 
and solemnity, which have been “ grand jury- 
men since before Noah was a sailor.” A 
story is told delicately, a sentiment is prettily 
invoked, while the unintermitting good sense 
of the book encourages many a sound mo- 
rality by the way. One good service, we 
think, has been rendered by this and similar 
volumes: a stop has been put to endless ser- 
monizing ; variety of subject and treatment 
has been introduced, and something accom- 
plished for literature as an art. 


Lyell’s Manual of Elementary Geology, 
republished from the last revised edition by 
the Appleton’s, is one of the twin octavos in 
which the author has incorporated his various 
studies and theories of the science, in a form 
which will long maintain a place for the 
volumes on the library shelf. The Manual 
exhibits the ancient changes of the earth and 
its inhabitants ; the companion volume, the 
Principles of Geology, is occupied with the 
modern changes. ‘lhe numerous wood-cuts 
of the original. edition are reproduced with- 
out omission, and the work is brought, in this 
edition, within the range, on the score of 
cheapness and efficiency, of the ordinary 
school system of instruction. 


The Annals of Albany, by Joel Munsell, a 
gentleman who performs the double part of 
editor and publisher of these city chronicles, 
is a work which, it gives us pleasure to find, 
has attained the perennial character of a se- 
ries. It is now in its third volume, with a 
fourth in preparation, having commenced its 
issue of miscellaneous antiquities and modern 
materials for history in the year 1849. Some 
notion of the curiosities it contains, in the 
way of local memoir, may be formed, from 
the enumeration of such papers as Juet’s ori- 
ginal voyage up the Hudson, the Swedish 
naturalist, ‘Kalm’s, account of his visit in 
1749, the Englishman, Maude’s, journey in 
1800, an extensive series of Notes from 
Newspapers, commencing with 1771, a col- 
lection of extracts from the City Records ; 
parish church annals, biographical notices, 
&c., &e. It.is creditable alike to the zeal of 
the editor and the honorable pride of the city, 
that such a work can be carried on, con- 
ducted, as we believe it to be, altogether by 
private enterprise. In some of its features, 
it resembles Mr. Valentine’s Corporation Ma- 
nual. As a contribution to American history, 
it is worthy of a place in the numerous libra- 
ries devoted to that subject, far beyond the 
local range of its family and domestic topics. 


Mr. Bonn’s libraries, which it is satisfac- 
tory to know are eminently successful in 
their American circulation, pom the agency 
of Messrs. Bangs & Co., would alone keep 
a reviewer busy, did not the already estab- 
lished standard character of most of the 
works speak cogrmmyahal for themselves. 
Of the last issues, few books could be more 
welcome in the elassical library, especially to 
the historical student, than the translation, by 
Edward Walford, of the Politics and Econo- 
mics of Aristotle, a work which lets us into 
the principles and workings of ancient go- 
vernments, with much of the insight we 

ther from such modern writings as the 

rince of Machiavelli. The introductory 
essay and brief life of the philosopher, by 
Dr. Gillies, precedes the work, which has 





also a most useful analysis of the Politics, 
The antiquarian library introduces to us the 
ancient British Chronicle of Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, translated and edited by Thomas 
Forester, with a preface devoted to the bio- 
raphy and criticism of the subject. In the 
tandard Library we have Miss Bremer’s 
Home, and Sirife and Peace, i:: continuation 
of this most pleasantly readzble edition of 
that lady’s novels; and in the Illustrated 
Library, a special natural history treatise on 
a branch of the science which comes home 
to most persons’ domestic habitudes, the 
habits, food, diseases, management, &c., of 
Cage and Chamber Birds, translated from 
the German of Dr. Bechstein, with various 
additions, by H. G. Adams, incorporating the 
whole of Sweet’s British Warblers. The illus- 
trations are engraved on stee!, and colored by 
hand, and the work is every way worthy— 
on the score both of beauty and economy— 
of finding its way, as a most desirable addi- 
tion, to the rural or domestic library. 
McClintock's Second Book in Latin is a 
supplement, from the Harpers, to the author’s 
introductory volume, containing the syntax 
and a series of reading lessons from Dasa 
and Cicero, with initiative exercises, sentences 
in English resembling the Latin, in renderin 
which the ancient idiom is to be cdled. 
Notes and a Vocabulary complete the value 
of this initiatory work to the young student. 


Montgomery's Illustrated Magazine of 
Art enters upon its second volume with the 
number for July. It is an English magazine, 
reissued in this country, and is certainly at 
the head of the popular illustrated monthlies 
by the taste, skill, excellence, and permanent 
value of its engravings. Its fine art matter, 
from the stock of the old and modern artists, 
is admirable, and, circulated widely through 
the country, may accomplish much of the 
popsier training in art, Genin? by the Art 

nion. It is also a worthy artistical and 
literary illustrator of the progress of the 
age in the various scientific and industrial 
pursuits. Its essays and fiction are from 
some of the best pens of the day, Anna 
Mary Howitt commencing a novel, “The 
School of Life,” with the present number. 
Benjamin Franklin’s printing-office scenes in 
London, and the Collins steamers, give a fla- 
vor of Americanism which is to be kept up 
with the successive numbers. 


The Chorus Glee Book; a collection of 
standard glees, madrigals, &c., by the bes: 
composers, is published by Messrs. Berry & 
Co. This kind of musie is extremely popu- 
lar at present, and is of great assistance in 
sight-singing, which is so necessary a part of 
thorough musical study. The same pub- 
lishers have sent us the “ Trot des Chevaliers 
Gardes,” a spirited march, by Dohler, “ The 
Syren Polka,” by Strakosch, whose name 
insures a brilliant and elegant composition ; 
and in the way of songs, “ The Young Lady’s 
Dream,” “ A Song for the Charch,” and 
“ The Skylark”—the last very pretty. 


POETRY. 


STANZAS, 
SEES EE Oe ETS SE 





1 
Ha! truant of western waters! Thou who 


hast 
So long concealed thy very sources—flitting 
y; 


* Narrative of an Repetition to Itasca Lake. Harpers: 
18%. 1 vol. #vo., pp. 7. 
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Now here, now there—through spreading 


mazes vast, 
Thou art, at length, discovered to the eye 
In crystal springs, that run, like silver thread, 
From out their sandy heights, and glittering 





lie 
Within a beauteous basin, fair outspread 
Hesperian woodlands of the western sky, 
As if, in Indian myths, a truth there could be 
read, 
And these were tears, indeed, by fair Itasca 
shed. + 


1. 
To bear the sword, on prancing steed arrayed ; 

To lift the voice admiring Senates own ; 

To tune the lyre, enraptured muses played ; 

Or pierce the starry heayens—the blue un- 

known— 
These were the aims of many sons of fame, 

Who shook the world with glory’s golden 

song. 
I sought ania meed of less acclaim, 

In treading lands remote, and mazes long, 
And while around aerial voices ring, 

I quaff the limpid cup at Mississippi's spring. 
H.R. 8. 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS “TATTOOED” A LITTLE 
HIMSELF, 
Or the Hottentots, or Kaffirs, we have had 
no specimens visiting the Unitell States, and 
have been unable, personally, to judge of 
their physiology, mental traits, or “ flavor.” 
There are some requisites, however low the 
type of humanity may be, in dudgin of any 
branch of the human race. The judge who 
sets himself up as an instructor and critic of 
civilized and refined nations, or a mere 
amuser of them,—as Mr. Dickens has done, 
in a series of volumes, these several years,— 
should be guided both by sound and fixed 
rinciples of mental action and good morals. 

e man who dances a bear, or exhibits a 
learned pig, or a trained dog, or monkey, is 
merely bound to make him lively, or smart, 
or tricky, so ‘far as memory can be excited 
by kicks and blows. But when it is a human 
being that comes on to the stage, there is a 
reasoning mind to be acted on; motives 
come into play; and if the principle of 
action, in any case, a Hottentot, a clatsop, or 
city “ loafer,” be low and brutish, it is, per- 
haps, because all his associations, from early 
Mri have been low. A little teaching, a 
ittle good company, letters, reading, good 
example, giving up beer, tobacco, swearing, 
sabbath-breaking, cock-fighting, horse-racing, 
&c., would improve the man, and eventually 
the race. 

Mr. Dickens commenced his career by 
showifig up a low order of city society,— 
men without means, truth, honor, or good 
principles; spendthrifts, and street-walkers, 
spongers, Jeremy Diddlers, gluttons, drink- 
ers, fane men, haters of bible truth, of 
morality, of sobriety, of sabbaths; and wo- 
men to match—of such are his dramatis 
persone; mixed with drinking doctors, broken- 
down tradesmen, mock philanthropists, ras- 
cally low pettifoggers, usurers, and misers, 
and a plentiful sprinkling of very soft and 
excessively silly titled men. If he gets into 
society above this, it is to show that the 
gentlemen and ladies of England have more 
prejudice than common sense; the ladies 
are as sour as persimmons, and everything 
so starched and artificial, that it seems the 
very school for acute knaves to play tricks 


+ Itis . in Indian m that in wars 
the is. Itasca, the pen mae 5 Fre de By was in 
whe ina fit of jealousy, on these 


bby'one of the gods, and that her tears produced the Mis 











in. The schoolmasters themselves 
knaves; and all principle has its 

unds, shillin 
fo , all the old divines, are forgotten. Dod- 
dridge is a humbug, Baxter rg A Bunyan 
a dreamer, and Hall, Chalmers, and Harris 
exhorters. Science is food for laughter, 
philanthropy for suspicion, and religion for 
a jest. Nothing is of so much account as 
good eating, except it be good drinking; 
and these, with genteel vagabondizing, form 
the staple of his literary weaving. 

Truly this is a fine schoolmaster to instruct 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, where his 
books are read; and is most particularly so 
for the descendants of the Pilgrims, the 
Huguenots, and Covenanters in America. 
The myriads of Hussites, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists who flock annually from Germany, 
Bohemia, Switzerland, and France, must be 
edified. 

We do not speak of a felicitous use of 
the English language, a ready invention, and 
the power of literary constructiveness. Our 
comments are upon the staple and materials 
of his stories, their morals, their object, and 
their effects. Hioxato. 





THE LIFE AND DEATH OF AN ACTRESS. 
(Translated for the “ Literary World,” from the French of 
JuLes Jaxin,) 
Tue recent and wretched death of an actress 
whose name was long popular among the 
frequenters of the Théatre des Variétés, has 
inspired Juies Janin with some pages of pro- 
hetic power, and a truthfulness almost terri- 
in its biting irony. Few pens have yet 
laid bare, with so much courage and power, 
the bleeding wounds whieh, in the case of 
most women, are hidden beneath the spangles 
of the theatrical costume. 

. » . « In vain do I Jaugh and strive to be 
gay—I am in no mood for laughter. Yester- 
day, at night-fall, in the Champs Elysées, I 
met a phantom! a true tom! an old 
woman, a being without a name! She was 
sad, and yet you saw upon her faded counte- 
nance all the indications of laughter! She 
was walking slowly, and there was something 
bold and flaunting in her step! She was in 
mourning, and the corner of a pink petticoat 
was visible through her black gown. She 
— silently through the long avenue, and 

sob seemed like the refrain of a song! 
In that ruined nature you recognised, with 
close attention, some traces of refinement; 
ae saw some marks of care amid those rags! 
ho was that phantom? She held in one 
hand an old fan that might have belonged to 
a duchess, in the other an old umbrella that 
a portress might have carried; she had a 
wooden shoe upon her left feot, a silk stock- 
ing on her right; she smelt of ambergris 
and the wine of the tavern; in the adjustment 
of her ress you ised the co- 
quette, the slattern in the disorder of her hair. 
Ah! what luxury, what indigence in that 
woman! She had trodden under foot, and 
scattered with wy hand, all ri flowers of 
spring .... she own old upon a pal- 
let of straw! She had drunk from the gold. 
en goblet of youth all sorts of praises of 
her grace, her beauty, her talent; and after 
intoxicating herself with the draught, now 
grown old, she had quaffed the filthy eee 
contained, with a thousand nameless i 
in the broken cup of age. She had been 
beautiful, elegantly adorned—all was worn 
threadbare. Alas! for her the wretched! 
the triumphant! the envied woman! the 





preen 
and pence. Taylor, Til-| months before her 


at the theatre; she died in a booth 
at a fair, Even the smiling name of he; 
youth had become, with age, an appellation of 
pity and disgust; she wascalled Flora; she 
played the principal child’s part in the 
Courses dEté, she had appeared for the 
last time in la Canaille! And now she 
was walking, with her soul in trouble, seek. 
ing for one word of sympathy beyond the 
tomb. 

After some hesitation she approached me, 
half tears and half smiles; she knew that [ 
had always been kind to her, that I had often 
consoled her, that I felt deeply sorrowful at 
seeing her, at the age of a grandmother, sa. 
crificing, of her own accord, and without pity 
for her grey hairs, the respect that is due to 
age. Unfortunate woman! she held under 
her emaciated arm the first volume of her 
Memoirs (for she has written her memoirs, 
and they have been published by Michel 
Lévy; but do not be alarmed, she is modest, 
and has only filled three oetavos with her 
whole life!). In an old basket upon her other 
arm were the second and third volumes of 
her biography, together with a fragment of 
looking-glass, a pot of rouge, a stocking full 
of holes, an embroidered handkerchief, a cake 
of soap, and some marvellous wash, equally 
efficacious in whitening the teeth and blacken- 
ing the eyebrows; old gloves, sugar plums, 
a + Hos of garlic ; add a bundle of Dillets-douz, 
verses of ive and gratitude from the Mont 
de Piété, a pot of pomatum, a piece of cheese, 
a cigarette, a thousand little ends of Jace, a 
thousand little seraps of ribbon, and then, at 
the bottom, quite at the bottom of this recep- 
tacle, a rosary, andthe Journée du Chrétien! 
It had a sad sound, a false sound, that over- 
loaded basket, where twenty sous were jing- 
ling with an Alengon diamond, a pinchbeck 
bracelet, and a plated diadem. 

When she came near me, she looked at 
me from her small, dead eye, in whieh the old 
fire still occasionally sparkled, beneath the 
ashes of de and without a 
word, she held out to me the first volume of 
her memoirs, which she turned over before 
my eyes, moistening with her saliva her dry 
and withered finger! 

It was a sad to see that woman pluck- 
ing with trembling hand the green fruit of 
her youth! She was born in the theatre, at 
the Palais Royal, one evening that the piece 
Je cherche mun pére, was played for the first 
time, and the first baptism received was 
pre mother’s eee I nie -~ og 

ves us parents’ love,” says M. Ribie in 

ntomime of the Enfant du bonheur. In 
~ childhood she had the theatre for her cra- 
dle; in her youth she had the theatre for her 
school; the ~ar me Ro gare 
She be sin . de Segur’s son 
to en a She had a Jocrisse 
for her master; she was born among the Jo- 
erisses, and for a long time every one knows 
that in matters relating to poet and the 
drama all Paris swore by M’me Augot and 
Jocrisse! Add to Jocrisse another hero of 
that fabulous epoch, Cadet Roussel! It was 
the hour of Tiercelin, Brunet, Vestris, Duprat, 
of the Famille des Innocens, the Inirigue 
sur les ports, and the Foirede Pantin, lt was 
broad farce, in the absence of something bet- 
ter. “We have abandoned the old psalms, ; 
says one of Schiller’s heroes, “ people do ne 
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them, but comic son 
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fresh as a rose, and she natu- 
virtuous. So she was 
a fashionable boot maker, 
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‘nce | ' 
Paekil the Polish prince yielded up his 
prey, and the fair one soon took her revenge. 
- Alas! her heart was weak, and her will was 
not strong! God, who had rescued her from 
the talons of Zacrosky, threw her into the 
arms of an unknown, beautiful as the day! 
He was young, he was handsome, he was 
brave, val he was killed at Waterloo while 
drawing up a will by which he made M’'lle 
Flora his sole heir. “This is my will; I 
leave to M’lle Fora four millions which - 
A ball from the enemy took off that valiant 
hand, and crushed that noble heart, before the 
will was written and signed in the forms re- 
quired by law, And there was a fortune 
ne! Oh! misery! And to think that that 
eroic widow, that young Flora, twenty days 
after the death of her lover who was kiiled 
at Waterloo, at the moment when he was 
Jeaving her all his fortune, went to dine with 
Rotopschin who burnt Moscow, with Orloff, 
Mlle Elomire and M’lle Guizot. They dined 
together, and those Pyrrhuses of the parade 
ground talked of Troy in flames to those 
Electras of the Vaudeville, those Iphigenias 
of the Théatre des Variétés! Thus she con- 
fesses she loved Rotopschin! He even ps 
mised to write to her, and she promised to 
answer his letters (his flame we mig say) ; 
but he forgot to write, and she forgot to 
answer, They were even with one another. 
And then she met M. Félix, the stock gam- 
bler, and M. Michonnean, the rich merchant; 
she was the friend of M. Félix, and she be- 
came the companion of M. Michonneau; she 
even fell in with M, Arthur, who robbed her 
and plundered her, and followed her with 
threats and insults, until the rascal robbed 
the gallows of its due, and died a natural 
death as he was about to follow the lady to 

St. Petersb 

Here the tom shook violently ber se- 
cond volume ; she was ashamed of her follies, 
and if phantoms ever blushed, she surely 
would have blushed! Yet what a strange 
thing is that monotonous narrative of these 
lives of luck and chance, the memory of that 
madness we already know, the echo of that 
misery which is the same misery since women 
have existed and theatres have served thei 
as pedestals. Here a duel, and there a sui- 
cide; now a life aig in wandering through 
taverns, where the door is shut in their faces, 
and theatres where they are hissed! Further 
on the fortune of 2n hour, the luxury of a 
oe a sites the saree of the ruined 
over, and now despair of the mourning 
family. Then the unfailing train of decep- 
Hons, anxieties,ups and downs, debts, protests, 
executions, all that makes the public laugh, 
all that is repulsive! Away, away! old fia” 
gers of the phantom! away,old fingers of 
death, that no living hand will touch! Away ! 
disordered heart and head! away! dead spi- 
nit: away! joy and misery! away! forsaken 
Women, amorous actresses! away! phantom! 
away with all that allures to the precipice 
and the abyss! away with the dance and 
death, the ball and the de profundia, the couch 
and the shroud! go and come, appear and 
» ye courtiers of that woman, flat- 


et 








terers of her vices, who one day enacted in 
her house, in the aliée des Veuves, in honor 
of Flora, a vaudeville which had been com- 
a for her royal highness the dauphiness. 

hey compared M’lle Flora to Minerva! 
They called her Antigone! They changed 
scarcely anything in their vaudeville, and they 
treated the actress as they had treated the 
princess, the wretches ! 

Such were her reminiscences, these her 
passions, these her tears! She had a child, 
and the fatherof that child robbed her of the 
little fortune that remained to her at the mo- 
ment when the abandoned actress had no- 
thing to look forward to but self-reproach and 
self-contempt. For, if she would still live 
(Great God! at what a horrible price), if she 
would still. shun those three enemies who 
are seizing upon her, hunger, solitude and 
cold (be warned, ye women of marble!), she 
must, now that she is old and wrinkled, she 
must, at that fatal moment, when the hair is 
white, when the teeth are black, when the 
eyebrow turns grey, when obesity is waking 
sad work with her delicate person, she must, 
wretched woman, write the memoirs of her 
abomination, she must crush herself with the 
laughter of despair that the public may laugh 
at her misery! Yes, thou shalt die upon the 
dunghill of thy old age; nay, with thy own 
hands tear thy aged face, rend thy last veil, 
display thy rags, spit upon thy declining years, 
that old and young may laugh at thy despair, 
mock thy grief, be moistened with thy tears! 
No other lot for thee, my daughter, no other 
fortune! It must be so! ‘Thou must be 
horrible in thine own eyes, and in the eyes of 
all! Thou must lay bare to them thy wounds, 
show them thy famine; they must see thee 
stripped of all; hear the coarse laugh in the 
midst of thy ruin, the infamous jest that min- 

les with thy blasphemy! It must be so! 
t is the law of thy being, it is thy condition, 
thy contract, thy winding-sheet! And when 
they will no longer laugh at thy old age, 
when thou shalt no longer be the fashionable 
puppet, when the crowd shall be weary of 
playing with thy skull beside the grave that 
was bestowed on thee in charity, when no 
human lip will touch the vile dregs of thy 
mind,—then, unfortunate, thou must renounce 
this last miserable resource, thou shalt find 
nothing to gain even in the baseness of thy 
own humility, even in the greatness of thy 
own offences. And this was the misery of 
M’lle Flora, She had long lived upon the 
contempt she had heaped upon herself ; long, 
upon a pitiless stage, had she played the un- 
worthy parody of herself. 

At first they laughed at it much, then the 
laughed much less, and at last all this merri- 
ment at the depth of the abyss inspired only 
horror. 

When she had turned over, one by one, 
with a disdainful and angry hand, the leaves 
of her autobiography, the phantom cast the 
three volumes upon the p ground, and 
trod them under foot, as if she would have 
avenged herself upon that poisoned life. 
And then she rose, with no more thought of 
me,who was gazing at her attentively, curious, 
moved even to tears. Oh! unhappy, yet 
again! Has she suffered enough in her van- 
ity, her pride, her ambition, her passions? 

She went upon her way, rustling her rag- 
ged shroud, through which the cold wind was 
moaning, sighing over that career which had 
opened amid the noisy gloom of the Grand 
Opera, to close beneath the smoky lights of 
the Petit-Lazari ! 











THE HARP: 
A CONTRIBUTION TO SPIRIT-LORE. 


(Translated for the “ Literary World,” from the German 
of THEoporr Korner.) 


Tue secretary lived with his young wife in 
the as yet untroubled bliss of the honeymoon. 
No worldly motives, no passing passion had 
united them. No! Ardent and long-tried 
love had been the seal of their union. Very 
early in life had they learned to know each 
other; but the delay attending Sellner’s ap-° 
pointment to his seeretaryship, compelled him 
ever to postpone the attainment of his wishes, 
Finally he received his patent, and the Sun- 
day following he led his true maiden, as wife, 
into the new abode. After the long, con- 
strained days of congratulations and family 
festivals were over, they could at length 
enjoy the pleasant evenings, disturbed by no 
third person, in trustful solitude. Plans for 
future life, Sellner’s flute, and Josephine’s 
harp, filled out the hours, which glided by 
only too rapidly for the lovers, and the deep 
harmony of their tones was to them a friendly 
foretoken of future days. 

One evening, when they had delighted each 
other for a long time with their music, Jose- 
phine began to complain of a headache. 
That morning she had concealed an attack 
from her anxious husband, and a fever, at first 
insignificant, was increased by the inspiration 
of the music and the over exertion of the 
senses, so much the more, that she, from 
youth upwards, had suffered from weak 
nerves. She concealed it no longer from her 
husband, and Sellner anxiously sent for a 
physician. He, however, treated the matter 
as a trifle, and promised complete recovery 
for the morrow. But after a restless night, 
during which she raved incessantly, the doctor 
found the poor Josephine in a condition 
which had all the symptoms of a dangerous, 
nervous fever. He applied all remedies, yet 
Josephine’s illness grew daily worse. Sel]. 
ner was beside himself. On the ninth day, 
Josephine felt that the weak fabric of her 
nerves could not long endure this illness: 
the doctor had already foretold this to Sell- 
ner. She felt that her last hour had come, 
and with calm resignation awaited her fate. 

“ Dear Edward,” said she to her husband, 
while she pressed him for the last time to 
her bosom, “with deep sorrow do I take 
leave of this beautiful earth, where I have 
found thee, and deepest bliss in thy heart ; 
but, though I ean no longer be happy in thine 
arms, yet shall Josephine’s love hover around 
thee, like a faithful genius, until we meet 
above!” When she had said this she sank 


Y| back, and softly slumbered her life away. 


It was about nine o’clock in the evening. 
What Sellner suffered was inexpressible; he 
fought long with life; grief had shattered 
his health; and when, at length, after weeks 
of illness, he rose from his bed, the strength 
of youth was no longer in his limbs: he sank 
into a moody kind of stupor, and wasted away 
visibly. Deep despondency stepped into the 
place of despair, and a silent sorrow hallowed 
all remembrances of the loved one. He had 
left Josephine’s chamber in the same condi- 
tion as before her death. Upon the sewing- 
table yet lay her work, and the harp the. 
still. and untouched in the corner. Every 
evening, Seliner made a pilgrimage to this 
sanctuary of his love, took his flute thither 
with him, leaned, as in the times of his ha 

piness, upon the window, and breathed forth 
in mournful tones, his longing after the loved 
shadow. Once thus he stood, lost in his 












thoughts, in Josephine’s chamber. The air 
of a clear, moonlight night, was wafted in to 
him from the open window, and, from the 
neighboring eastle-tower, the watchman 
called the ninth hour: then, on a sudden, the 
harp resounded in harmony with his tones, 
as — touched = light it breath. 
Strangely surprised, he ceased playing upon 
his fue, ant with it died away sheo the sound 
of the harp. Now, trembling violently, he 
began Josephine’s favorite song, and ever 
louder and mightier sounded the strings to 
his melodies, and in deepest harmony the 
tones intermingled. Then, in an anguish of 
joy, he sank upon the floor, and opened wide 
his arms, to embrace the loved shadow, and 
suddenly he felt himself breathed upon, as by 
the warm air of spring, and a pale, shimmer- 
ing light flitted towards and past him. Glow- 
ing with the inspiration of love, he exclaimed : 
“I know thee, beloved shade of my glorified 
Josephine! Thou didst promise me to hover 
around me with thy love; thou hast kept thy 
word; I feel thy breath, thy kiss upon my 
lips, | feel myself embraced by thy glorified 
spirit.” In deepest bliss, he seized his flute 
anew, and the harp sounded in, but ever 
softer, ever softer, until its whisperings died 
out in lengthened strains. Sellner’s whole 
vital strength was deeply agitated by the 
spiri ting of this evening; restless, he 
flung himself upon his couch, and, in all his 
heated dreams, the whisperings of the heart 
summoned him. Late, and wearied by the 
visions of the night, he awoke, feeling his 
whole being seized by some strange power, 
and a voice was living within him, which was 
to him a token of speedy dissolution, and 
significant of the victory of the soul over the 
body. With ceaseless longing he awaited the 


evening, and hastened to s it in Jose- 
phine’s chamber. He had y succeeded 
in lulling himself, with his flute, into a dreamy 


quiet, when nine o’clock struck, and hardly 
had the last stroke of the bell ceased vibrat- 
ing upon the ear, when the es My 
to sound, until finally it trembled into full 
aceord, When his flute became silent, the 
spirit.tones died away ; the pale, shimmering 
1 ght flitted, this time, also past him, and in 
his bliss he could utter naught but the 
words: “ Josephine, Josephine, take me to 
thy true bosom.” Once more the harp took 
leave with gently-dying tones, until its whis- 
rings were Jost in the lengthened, tremu- 
ous, strains. Exhausted in a still greater 
d by the events of this evening than 
before, Sellner tottered back to his room. 
His faithful servant was shocked at the ap- 
pearance of his master, and hastened, in spite 
of orders to the contrary, for the physician, 
who was besides, an old friend of Sellner’s. 
The doctor found him in a most violent attack 
of fever, with the same symptoms, as in the 
case of Josephine, but much more dangerous. 
The fever inereased threateningly, throughout 
the night, whilst he incessantly raved of 
Josephine, and the harp. In the morning, he 
became calmer, for the struggle was over, and 
he felt his approaching dissolution as ever 
more evident, although the physician affected 
not to perceive anything of the kind. The 
sick man disc) to his friend what had 
taken place, and no expostulations of the 
cool, sensible man, could withdraw him from 
his opinion. As evening drew nigh he became 
more languid, and finally begged, with tremb- 
ling voice, to be carried into Josephine’s 
chamber. It was done. With unceasin 
cheerfulness he looked around, greeted anal 


n gentl 
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beautiful reminiscence with silent tears, and 
spoke calmly, but firmly convinced, of nine 


o'clock, as the hour of his death, The 
decisive moment drew ; he caused all to 
leave the room after them a last fare- 


well, except the physician, who wished to 

remain throughout. Then nine o'clock re- 

sounded solemnly, from the castle-tower, and 

Sellner’s face grew ae a deep emotion 
is 


glowed once more upon e face. “ Jose- 
hine !” called he, as though inspired by the 
ity, “ Josephine ! t me once more, as I 


take my leave of life, that I may know thee 
near, and conquer death with thy love!” 
Then sounded wondrously the strings of the 
harp, in loud, glorious strains, as though songs 
of victory, and around the dying man flitted 
a shimmering light. “I come, I come!” he 
exclaimed, sank back, and struggled with life. 
Ever softer and softer, sounded the tones of 
the harp; then Sellner’s last remains of vital 
strength made one mighty effort, and when 
it was over with him, the harp-strings s 
asunder, as though dashed by a spirit 

The physician’s knees smote him; he closed 
the eyes of the now glorified one, who, in 
spite of the struggle, lay as in a gentle slum- 
ber, and, in deep emotion, left the house. 
For years he could not tear the recollection 
of that hour from his heart, and preserved 
the deepest silence as to the last moments of 
his friend, until finally, in a moment of free 
intercourse with friends, he imparted the 
events of that evening, and showed the harp 
which he had kept as a bequest of the 
deceased. 


June 6th, 1858. 


STEAMBOAT RACING AT THE WEST. 
From the Arkansas Whig. 
Lovisvuiz, May 21.—The following is the 
time for the Eclipse and Shotwell in their run 
between New Orleans and Louisville, the 


— ion, points, and watch being the same for 
th nad om 


c. H, W. 





Eclipse. Shotwell. 
To Vicksburgh . 1d. 4h. lim. 1d. 4h. 8m. 


Memphis. . 2d. 9h. 55m. 2d. 10h. 
Paducah . . 3d.7h. 20m. 3d. 7h, 8m. 
Louisville . 44. 9h. 8lm. 4d. 9h. 26m. 


Louisville, May 21.—Shotwell just arrived. 
She claims to have beat the elipse five 
minutes.—Undecided. 


From the New Orleans Courier. 

The steamer ee will ively leave 
for Louisville on Thursday, 28th 
at five o'clock, P.M., being her last trip for 
this season, All those desirous of a comfort- 
able and pleasant trip should avail themselves 
of the facility offered by this floating palace. 
Capt. Sturgeon and his boat are not to be 
beat, either in speed or courteous attention to 
the wants of the passengers. To epicures, 
his table and cuisine are unexceptionable, To 
“fast men,” no more speedy conveyance can 
be found. 


Some ten days since there appeared in a 
Baton Rouge paper, a challenge from the 
proprietors of a down river steamer to the 
Shotwell or the Eclipse, considered as the 
two fastest boats on the river. The editor 
was authorized to say, that fifty thousand 
dollars would be staked that this down river 
steamer would beat either of the above 
steamers in a race of two hundred miles. 
It will be seen by the above advertisement, 
that the Eclipse responds jn equally defiant 
tone to the om ag er of her un- 
known competitor. When both parties are 
so willing, it is not probable that any great 
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time will elapse before a trial of speod ; 
made. In a race of this kind, wile 
stake is so heavy, both steamers would pro. 
bably be driven at their highest speed from 
wharf to wharf. They would cast off thei: 
moorings with as heavy a of steam as 
they should ever carry. ey would ron 
along, side by side, and, as the race pro. 
gresses, the excitement would increase, ne 
me ge beeome deeply interested in the 
triumph of their respective boats; every 
turn of the stream, every dexterous trick of 
the helm that gives a momenta advantage, 
is loudly por Evening draws near— 
the point of contest is but ten miles distant. 
Neck and neck the two noble steamers are 
struggling along, with fluctuating but equal 
prospect of success; both are equally deter. 
mined never tu be beaten. Upon the deck 
of the rival steamer, but a few hundred feet 
opposite, everything is clearly seen. Negroes 
are ranged upon each side of the open fur. 
nace doors, with long iron bars, forcing 
together the blazing logs of wood, and 
thrusting in a fresh supply as soon as room 
ean be opened to receive it. Each stick 
lights up with a flash as it goes into that 
fiery furnace, and the air above the chimney 
tops assumes a lurid tinge, as if the flames 
were passing through the whole length of 
the smoke-stack. e heat is becomin 
distressing to the passengers. A warm and 
sickening smell of oil pervades the boat; an 
unpleasant odor, as of burning animal mat 
ter, is becoming perceptible ; it is the paint 
of the iron chimney shrivelling off in sooty 
flakes from the hot metal beneath; light 
puffs of smoke appear from the surrounding 
vee There Na Ds — ‘ fire; a 
ozen men pass 8 of water; a 
deluge pours ones te deck ; no danger now. 
Only five miles more—fire up! fire up! We 
are rushing th the water with tre- 
mendous speed. Hot blasts of steam go 
roaring through the valves ; every revolution 
of the wheel draws a responsive shudder 
from the steamer. We are nearing the 
wharf; our rival ahead, but outside. She 
makes desperate efforts to cross our bow; 
is nearly cut in two, and backs out. Ah! 
there she sheers off. Hurrah! three cheers 
for the successful boat. Cheers from the 
crowd hag eae ay Age on the passen- 
tain, the crew, the passengers, 
Pome feel as if they had rmed a heroic 
deed. Who would not risk death to achieve 
such a triumph ? 

Who that has seen a steamboat race on 
the Western rivers will not recognise the 
truth of this picture. Such scenes are said 
to be of frequent occurrence: for its truth, 
in one instance, we can testify. Such a race 
will probably occur between this unknown 
boat and the Eclipse or the Shotwell. Popu- 
lar sentiment encou and sanctions this 
spirit of reckless rivalry. The “ fast cap- 


tain” who over the “fastest boat,” 
is looked upon by his fellows as the luckiest 
of men. Newspapers puff him; fast men 


applaud him ; ers flock in crowds to 
steamer. It is a curious fact in human 
psychology, that brainless youths, whose 
le ene are expended in greasing 
their hair, cultivating a moustache, or dancing 
a polka, will risk their lives to save five 
minutes in a vo of sixteen hu 
miles. Yet fact ; and fame, honor, and 
profit await the me ore who can get vee 
fastest without barsting his boiler. et 
this criminal trifling with human life, 1h 








eras ot n= 

e recklessness 
“ that destroys millions 
of valuable property, can 
remains to be proved. 
that all legal enactments for 
therto failed to accom- 





e essence of a 


To begin then, was the Chevalier’s first 
observation, the secresy and hocus-pocus of 
diplomacy should be put an end to. A 

i ission, indeed, rightly understood, 
should be, let me respectfully suggest, a 
school and assembling-place of en- 
ightened travellers. Let your youth see 
something of other countries besides their 
museums and picture-galleries. Let them be | P 
brought into contact with the livi 
the age they live in, and let o 
vents for themselves. 
not want, I remarked, in 
century, and in Great Britain, 
a Minister or a Government to get informa- 
tion on grave affairs, and to keep it to them- 
selves. The public wish to know something 
about it also, that we may see with our own 
eyes if a statesman be right or wrong in 
what he is about, in order that we may stop 
him if he do misehief. The vital interests of 


free. "We do 





as tee to do has nothing 
to fear publicity. It is only ineompe- 
tent diplomatists, who are the natural advo- 
cates of silence, 


well to come to us with a 


man may not 
moderate study and observation. 
never said a truer 


thing than when he let us 
into the seeret of ‘ 


how little wisdom it takes 
to govern the world. All other secrets are 
ri moonshine and water when we know 
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ever get into a scrape in foreign countries, 
If he will quietly, and without remark, fulfil 
all necessary regulations, he will find his way 
agreeable enough. If, on the contrary, he 
goes about wrangling and squabbling with 
everybody, and that too often in words of 
which he does not know the precise and local 
meaning, he will infallibly come to grief. A 
guest among strangers—this is his position, 
.|and he should never forget it. If he makes 
the house which has received him uncomfort- 
able, the master has a right to turn him out 
of it. It may not be courteous or hospitable 
always to do so; but it is the law, and no 
foreign envoy can alter it. Three golden 
rules to avoid botheration, are—Keep quiet ; 
don’t thrust yourself forward ; be civil; and 
answer questions readily and good-humoredly, 
however they may be put, 

No one ought ever to be appointed to a 
diplomatic post, however humble, who cannot 
speak the language of the country he is going 
to. He is completely useless if in ignorance of 
it; but as a person cannot spend his life i 
learning languages that may soon cease to 
be required of him, and in forgetting them in 
countries where they are not spoken, let every 
person newly appointed have six months to 
repare himself, before going to his post ; and, 
if he can pass an examination in the language 
to be acquired earlier, so much the better 
for him. To move our diplomatic servants 
also frequently has its advantage, and costs 
nothing. It is impossible to understand 
thoroughly any one country without having 
a general knowledge of others: and I think 
it would be wise never to allow any one, not 
belonging to some special branch of the 
service, to remain at the same post longer 
than three years. If he stay longer, he is apt 
to change from a man to a thing, and to grow 
brimful of rules, orders, regulations, etiquette, 
and local prejudices. Seeing all things through 
a false and single medium, all things neces- 
sarily appear to him all of one color. 

Any other examination than that of lan- 
guages, it would be injudicious, I think, to 
require. Diplomacy is a service in which we 
do not want book-worms; but men of the 
world: and the one are seldom the other, 
A man soon acquires that species of reputa- 
tion among those who have to deal with him, 
which points him out as fit or unfit for im- 
portant duties; and, unluckily, you cannot 
make promotion here quite regular, without 
doing a silly thing. It should depend upon 
the capacity, activity, talent, and zeal of the 
individual. ‘The interests of a country should 
not be confided to a dunce because he is 
growing grey. 

One word more: Have you observed, that 
each of the French missions have a good 

ineer and draughtsman aitached to them ; 
on pa ou tell me why ‘—At any rate, we 
m the hint from them. It would 
e some new appointments ! 





JAPANESE LITERATURE. 
Hotianp plays a most insignificant part in 
contemporary literature, and the number of 
its living authors who are known beyond its 
own dykes may be told upon the fingers of 
a single hand. Even in the way of Voyages 
nek osivale, a department to which the 
Dutch, from their commercial activity, might 


be su to copiously contribute, Europe 
owes little to them in the present century ; 
and with to one region of the earth 


y.| unexplored and all but inaccessible, Japan, 


their literary indolence is all the more pro- 








voking, that they are the only European 
people who are allowed the slightest inter- 
course with the so-called England of the 
East. Since the work of old, quaint, and 
worthy Kimper, the only book of any con- 
siderable value in relation to Japan is the 
comparatively recent one of Siebold, not a 
Dutchman but a German, and who, with the 
intellectual industry of his countrymen, 
turned to a literary account his opportunities 
as a physician to the Dutch factory at Dezi- 
ma, the little rock where the commercial 
representatives of Holland are kept, by the 
suspicious jealousy of the Japanese, in a 
strictly-guarded and almost solitary im- 
prisonment. Some nine years ago, the then 
superintendent of this factory published a 
moderately-sized octavo volume, on the sub- 
ject nominally of Japan and the Japanese, 
but which was in reality devoted to a minute 
exposition of the suffering which he experi- 
enced from a want of the conveniences and 
luxuries of comfortable Holland. Yet some 
interesting traits of Japanese life and cha- 
racter were not absent from his narrative, and 
in a great obscurity a very little light may be 
valuable. The new interest awakened in 
the subject by the American expedition to 
Japan, has seduced into the field of author- 
ship, or of compilation, the Dutch gentleman 
who filled the same post at Dezima during 
the years 1845-50; and many circumstances 
give to Heer Levyssohn’s Blader over Japan 
(Papers upon Japan), recently published at 
the Hague, claims to an attention perhaps 
disproportionate to their intrinsic worth. A 
collection of scraps, fragments, and official 
papers, with very little original disquisition of 
the editor’s own, the work is not without value 
as a résumé of the diplomatic efforts of the 
Dutch and other European nations to open 
up Japan to the circumjacent world, and as 
a testimony to the difficulties which the 
Americans are likely to experience in their 
attempt to obtain the same object by force 
of arms. 

Of the official documents, the most curious 
section is the correspondence between the 
a of Holland and the Ziogoon (after 
the English war with China), in which the 
European potentate advises his Japanese 
brother to take a lesson from that event, and 
to do of his own accord what may otherwise 
be forced upon him by eannon-balls and bomb- 
shells. The reply of the Ziogoon is to the 
effect that, far from being induced by the dis- 
asters of the Chinese to increase his inter- 
course with Europe, he is warned by them 
to isolate himself more than ever, adding, ra- 
tionally enough, that if his Imperial Majesty 
of China had sedulously avoided all connex- 
ion with the English, he would not have been 
exposed to a collision with them. At the 
same time, Heer Levyssohn bears testimony 
to the recent adoption by the Japanese au- 
thorities of a more humane and merciful po- 
licy in relation to foreigners shipwrecked on 
their coasts. And he gives an emphatic ex- 
pression of opinion, to the effect that the 
Americans will find much more difficulty in 
coercing the Japanese into international rela- 
tions than did the English in the case of 
China,—con in this respect an opinion 
which, despite all the imperfections of Euro- 
pean acquaintance with Japan, is prett 
nerally entertained in this quarter of a 
globe respeeting the decided superiority, in all 
manilike qualities, of the brave Japanese over 
the pig-eyed inhabitants ef the Celestial Em- 
pire. If there be any Japanese scholars in 
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England, there is one fact, by the way, allud-| of his recent articles in the French Revue | been of whom old Magnus gives an account 
ed to by Heer Levyssobn, and to which their, des Deux Mondes, speaks with gratification | in his fifth book; such as Harthan and Starch. 
attention should be called. It is the alleged | at finding it there. ater among the men, and among the women 

existence, among the Kampfer MSS., in the| We are glad to learn that the condition | Were some measuring fifty cubits in length, 
British Museum, of a contemporary narrative, | of the Atheneum at present is in the highest | _ But, as for the more creditable relation of 
by an yet of the celebrated expul-| degree encouraging. The additions to the | Goliah, whose height was six cubits and , 
sion of the Portuguese from Japan in the year | library by donations within the present year, Beh, (Sam xvii. 84.) which, according to 
1639,—an historical event certainly of prime | have been greater than in a previous one ; fi wg ag my me about pleven English 
interest, though not of prime importance. | and there is a strong probability that before ee Bh Jaret of poy Ut. ai. 11th), 
Curiously enough, while the Puritan revolt | the close of the year, funds will be obtained | .i4.. of Maximus, +. retires and four 
. : A ; peror, who was 

against Atehbishop Laud was breaking out | to augment materially the present inadequate | nine feet high ; and others, in the rei 

$ in our England, the “ English of the East”) means of the institution tor the acquisition Augustus, and. other Roman Bagerom, | 
‘ were expelling and massacreing the Portu-| of books by purchase. A large proportion | about the same height; to which ine be 
guese and their Jesuits! — Phe London | of the new shares proposed to be issued are | added, the dimensiuns of a skeleton dug : 





Critic. already taken, and but little doubt is enter- | the place of a Roman camp, near St. Ahene 
THe ATHENRUM LIBRARY tained that the rest will be taken within the | by an urn inscribed Mareus Antonius, of 
(Prom the Boston Datiy Advdrtieer, June $0) period prescribed by the terms of subserip- | which an account is given by Mr. Cheselden, 


tif _| tion, the remainder of the year being allowed | who judged by the measurement of the bones, 
other valuable gif tothe Boston Atheneum, | making up the amount. When the | that the subject was, nine feet high Then 
which, like the munificent donations of | 8¥scription of these new shares is completed, | #pUaue hen yioy men gy oa We say, may 
books, which we recorded not long since, the Atheneum will be in the possession of matched, nay, outdone, by modern ones, 


Hakewell speaks from names of port ‘ 
shows how true an interest in the welfare of |* fend of $150,000, the annual income of | ooh org belonging to the Eniperer of Chine 


this useful institution is cherished by the | Which can be applied for the increase of its | fifteen feet high, and of others from Purehas, 
community, means of usefulness. . ten and twelve feet high. 

The new donation to which we allude isa a the recent annual examination of the | ye existence of a race of men above the 
beautiful copy of Lord Kingsborough’s mag- | !!>rary, it was ascertained by actual count, | common stature, on the coast of Patagonia, in 
nificent work on Mexico, in nine folio vo-| ‘at the precise number of bound volumes | South America, has been a matter of dispute 
lumes. contained in it is (55,767) fifty-five thousand | for the past two centuries. In our century, 

This is esteemed the most important work | 8¢¥e0 hundred and sixty-seven. This is a| almost all navigators, of every country 
on the subject which has ever been publish. | !@*ger number than has been claimed for it, | affirmed that there were such persons, and in 
ed. [t comprises Fac-similes of Ancient |” does not include pamphlets, of which | the next the story is elucidated by the greater 

uk Mexican Paintings and Hieroglyphics pre-| ‘te Atheneum possesses a very large and | number. Garrilasso de la Vega, in his history 
served in the Royal Libraries of Paris, | ¥®!uable collection, nor the books belonging of Peru, relates, that according to a tradition 
a a a | t0 the ‘Américin Acndeuiy and th Ameri universally believed, a number of vessels or 
Berlin, and Dresden, in the Imperial Lib: y . mend , 
- Wart eee re | Oriental Society, stored in th building, | junks came to St. Helena with a company of 
of Vienna, in the Vatican Library, in the ciety, stored in the samme building, | J. peemy a By Kesal Jey 
Borgian Maseum at Rome, in the Library of|®%4 secessible to the proprietors of the | HV Yue We Aca? were ont 


" the natives of the country were not 
} the Institute of Bologna, and in the Bodleian Atheneum. Including the latter, we have a | j,: her than their k that their e 
ie Library of Oxford, together with the monn- | tt! of bound volumes considerably ex- aa trdad te ts bottom of a plate, and their 


. ments of New Spain, by Mr. Dupaix. The | °&@ding seventy thousand volumes. ‘This is, | jimbs proportionably large. 
5 whole illustrated by many curious inedited | ¥° believe, greater than that afforded b Turner, the naturalist, reports that he had 
1a manuscripts, by Lord Kingsborough. any other library upon the Western conti-| 0. near the river Plata, on the coast of 
4 T'wo copies of the work were printed on ne the single exception of that at | Brazil, a race of giants who went stark naked, 
i ; vellum, one of which was presented to the | “*™ ridge. and one of whom was twelve feet high, but 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, the other to the | _, These evidences of the prosperity of the | he acknowledges that he saw no others as 
. British Museum. Ten copies were printed Boston Atheneum cannot fail to be gratify-| tall. Knivet affirms that he measured several 
a on large drawing paper, nine of which were | 8 to all those-who are interested in the | dead bodies, which he found buried at Port 
a eae phemided' th cromued h eads and public jo- eer eulture of our city and country, and | Desire, which were from fourteen to sixteen 
an stitutions, and the tenth to Mr. O. Rich, of should prove an incentive to efforts in be- | spans high, and that he had frequently seen 
he London, whose bibliographical knowledge | half of all institutions tending to its improve- | at _— nant Oe don owt wa ough 
. { outh, measured no irteen spans; 
ae and experience were of great service to the ment. pe te 4 English prisoners at Pasi 
im ae peo ysi Ry cone valetee «3 Cadberek i THE GROWTH OF THE HUMAN BODY, GIANTS, &c. | assured him es ney oy wy may : = 
ey -aRO Ral -- ‘ (From the New Orleans Delta.) same gigantic re on the coast of the 
ait Lord Kingsberough to visit Rome, Vienna, | Ir is commonly thought that the stature of Strait. This account is also confirmed by 
a Dresden, and other places, to search for and | man has been about the same in all ages; and | Sebal de Wert; and Oliver de Noorte Ans 
make ¢opies of Mexican manuscripts, and|some have even pretended to demonstrate, | Clasz, a Commissary on board Le Macre’s 
after his return to make drawings of them | mathematically, the impossibility of the ex- | fleet, declares that he found in the sepulelire, 
‘ay on stone. Mr. Rich twice visited Spain for | istence of giants. Dr. Dorham observes that, | on the coast of Patagonia, the bones of ae 
a him, to obtain manuscripts on the subject. though we read of ts before the flood,— | ten and twelve feet Nodal, and Sir 
> ae Some idea of the cost of the work may be; e"- vi. 4th, and more plainly after it, | Richard Hawkins relate, that these 
| formed, by stating that his lordship had Numb, xiii. 33d,"—yet it is highly probable rm were nearly a head taller than the 
anak over thiite thoeenhdl unds ($150,000) the rise of man has been the same the | inhabitants of Europe, and of such stature 
cst Be the work. > alliage ce testa of diff. creation; for, as to the Nephilim, Gen. 6th, | that the people on their vessels called 
3 : culties with his ‘paper maker, whose charges sho) apetants: dite. about ines suaes tane| CUERaae 
bs we : them for monsters of impiety, atheism, tyranny, | Those who bear testimony to the contrary, 
mr he believed to be exorbitant and unjust, he| &@ As to those in Numb. xiii, who were | are Winter, the Dutch Admiral, Hermite, Fro- 
was thrown into prison at Dublin, and died evidently spoken of as men of gigantic stature, in De Genne’s narrative, and Sir John 
i ll tt eB ton tae ae om Oe | ema, RE ee Fee 
vis. a would, within a year, have become Earl of} have a to their bu to the stature of the Pa ; 
Kingston, and inherited a fortune of forty| Be this as it may, it is manifest that, in both | but Winter positively affirms the falsehood of 
thousand pounds a year. these places, giants were spoken of as rareties | these gigantic creations invented by the Spar 
ages The work is particularly described by | 4nd wonders ‘of the age, not of the common | iards. of 
es Brunet (Sup. 2, 260), and by Mr. Rich in| stature, and such instances we have had in all | © Profane historians have given seven — . 
cee se fl the Bibliotheea Americana Nova (Vol. J, p.| %¢¢s: But it is not at all improbable that the | height to Hercules, their first, eee: high. 
ih F 233), to’ whose account we are indebted | *"t men were of ‘a strength and stature’ our day, we have seen men » 
be | rincipally for the particulars we have men- | “UPérior to those of mankind at present, since | A shown in Rouen, in 1735, 
P me y they lived a much longer time—long life being t feet some inches. 
’ ‘commonly the effect of a strong constitution. Maximilian was of tbat #2¢. 





Pe ty tion 


The donor of the copy presented to the | 7, fabulous relations, such ap get ian of the last century, °¥ 
a j Atheneum, is the Hon. Francis C. Gray, of FEC ge = ye of NM et hai at one phys ten feet high. Eugene, * 


Eek this city. said to have been dug up in the year 1618, | Scotchman, in the time of James IL of Scot 
“i There is a copy of the work in the Astor | and was twenty-six feet ih length,” And i land, measured eleven feet and a half. sg 
Library in New York. M. Ampére, in one! more real do we suppose the giants to have | lier Scory saw, at the Peak of Teneriffe, 10 


















¢ suburbs of St. Germain, the tomb 
fay es gion twenty fod in 


we could go any length in the 
way of giants, were it desirable to multiply 
y of the extraordinary stature nature 
sometimes permit a rare specimen of, hu- 
hy A bishop : bare of the 
, claimed to have discovered a sys- 
prone gr by which ei — ng 
ight and ion of the human body 
ey and it is said that the youth upon 
whom he experimented, and who was not over 
the ordinary size of other children at the same 
commenced, under the bishop's system, at 
p oP and when he arrived at the age of thir- 
teen, had reached the height of eight feet. 
But at that point the bishop died, and the 
secret of his system died with him. There is 
nothing to lament in this loss; for nature has 
wisely arranged matters, and the ordinary 
stature of man bears, doubtless, a just propor- 
tion to the rest of creation. The armor ex- 
hibited in the tower of London, from its great 
weight, is often cited as a proof of the supe- 
yior strength of our ancestors. This we take 
to be defective evidence, if meant to 
establish the faet of superior natural endow- 
ments, It only proves that the luxurious 
habits of the present generation are not favor- 
able to the development of the physical pow- 
ers. If a more uniform system of physical 
education were established, we are eonvinced 
we should meet with fewer deviations from the 
ordinary style of human manufacture than we 
do now. iedupentidadty, however, of systems of 
bodily training, climate, soil, and other extra- 
neons causes, will always exert a t influ- 
ence upon the physical condition of man. The 
giants, as We term them, of our day, are eccen- 
tricities of nature, not the result of culture or 
stem; and we strongly expect the giants of 
cae days were the 6 Rage of the same 
erratic disposition on the part of our ancient 
dame. The measurement we get of the tombs 
and sepulehres of very Jarge men, is no more 
evidence that there were giants in those days 
than the rved clothes of the renowned 
Tom Thumb would be proof to generations 
yet unborn, that the city of New Orleans, in 
the nineteenth century, was inhabited by a 
race of pigmies ; althongh we are necessitated 
to admit we have a great many very small 
men among us. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 

— The Washington Republic has begun 

a new series with vigor. It is candenned by 

Mr. Sargent with judgment in selection of 

topies, and skill in handling, rarely equalled 
any Where in the press of the country. 


— The New York Journal, a three-cent 
weekly, is a new enterprise: it is illustrated, 

nted in the very best style by William H. 

nson, and published by P. D. Orris, at 
75 Nassau street. The comic designs are 
from the clever pencil of Mr. McClenahan; 
per altogether, this cheap weekly promises 
well. 

— A new recruit to the ne 


arm 
of New York is ; 


Le is liberal in its poli- 


Progressives. 
— Room fails us to do justice to a new 
version of “Y* Ancient (secretly 
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ascribed to Mr. William Fosdick), which ap- 
pears in the last number of the Spirit of the 
Times. Happy puns crowd every stanza, 
and the marginal notes are wonderfully eru- 
dite and pointed. — 

— The Courrier de la Drome et [ Ardiche 
relates the following aneedote:—“ Last year, 
a female swallow, which had its nest in the 
Ardéche, was killed while defending its nest 
and brood from the attack of some sparrows. 
The male arrived at the moment when some of 
its young were thrown out of the nest. He 
immediately attacked the assailants, and put 
them to flight, after which he picked up his 
young ones and replaced them in the nest, 
where, duriag the remainder of the season, he 
earefully attended to their wants until they 
were able to fly and provide for themselves. 
The inhabitants of the house, who witnessed 
this interesting incident, one day caught the 
old bird, and placed a small bit of scarlet rib- 
bon round his neck, in order that they might 
recognise it if it should come back. This year 
it has again returned to its old nest, but it 
has chosen no mate, lives quite alone, and 
cpreers to avoid the company of any other 

irds,” 


— A letter from Stutgardt says: “The king 
having lately passed through Fredenstadt on 
his way to Toles, a deputation from the citi- 
zens presented an address to his majesty, in 
which, in alluding to the events of the years 
1848 and 1849, they call that period a stormy 
one. The king’s secretary has sent a written 
reply, in which he says: *His majesty does 
not think that the term stormy can be applied 
to such a period, and that it would rather merit 
the copulation of an unreasonable period, see 
ing that an audacious and revolutionary party 
had used every imaginable effort to destroy the 
atpeieie of obedience to the laws, and the 

evotedness of the inhabitants of Wurtemberg 
to their dynasty, to overthrow the established 
order of things, and to eall down incaleulable 
misfortunes on the people, who will long suffer 
for its errors.’” 


— As d-propos to the present week, of the 
opening of the American Crystal Palace, we 
give (with the comment of the London 
Times) a few figures from the Registrar Ge- 
neral’s Report upon the population of Great 
Britain :— ' 

“*The building of the Great Exhibition,’ 
says the report, ‘inclosed eighteen acres, and 
50,000 or 60,000 persons often entered it daily ; 
on the 9th of October 93,224 persons filled its 
floor and galleries, and could almost be survey- 
ed by the eye at one time. Of 100,000 per- 
sons, therefore, a general notion can be formed 
by all those who witnessed this spectacle at 
the Crystal Palace; it is a number greater 
than was ever at one time in a building cover- 
ing eighteen acres, but somewhat less than the 
greatest number (109,913) that ever entered it 
on one day, October 7th. The population, 
then, of Great Britain, including men, women, 
and children, exceeds 211 hundred thousands, 
and, at the rate of 100,000 a day, — a 

through the building in 211 days.’ In 
eeonthe pauilation could ond passed through 
a similar building in 109 days; sot..at 102 
days of such a living stream would actually be 
necessary to nt the increase cf the 
British people during the present century.” 

— We have this in the London Athencum, 
touching the statues in St. Paul’s :— 

“A correspondent complains, and with jus- 
tice, of the way in which the statues in St. 
Paul's are disfigured by printed placards. Dr. 
Johnson, as Bacon has made his statue, is seen, 
as our correspondent writes, ‘in a noble ab- 
straction—his t mind evidently dwelling 
on some of the loftiest studies that can engage 

















human attention; but how completely is he 
turned to ridieule by the Dean and Chapter, 
for on Johnson’s fore-finger is seen to dangle a 
pasteboard, inscribed, ‘It is particularly re- 
quested that the monuments may not be 
touched,’—as if Johnson’s expressive forefinger 
had been thus extended by Bacon for no other 
object than as a peg on which a common pla- 
card i be hung. Surely this disfigurement 
of a noble statue is disgraceful to the Dean 
and Chapter, Would a magistrate fine me for 
removing it to a situation in the same building 
where it would be equally well seen, and 
would not disfigure one of our finest portrait 
statues!’ We have ourselves observed of iate 
that some of Chantrey’s statues, in Westminster 
Abbey, are disfigured in the same tasteless man- 
ner by another Dean and Chapter. Should 
the trustees of the National Gallery imitate 
our cathedral and collegiate deans, we shall 
have the Ecce Homo of Correggio carrying on 
its canvas a white paper placard, inserdbed, 
‘You are particularly requested not to touch 
the pictures.’ How those divine heads would 
suffer from such a tasteless juxtaposition! Our 
statues suffer much in the same way.” 


— The Savannah News makes compli- 
mentary reference to Henry R, Jackson, Esq. 
(whom the readers of the Liferary World 
are acquainted with as one of the first poets 
of the Southern country), recently appointed 
Chargé d’ Affaires at the court of Vienna:— 

“Judge Jackson has hardly yet reached the 
usual prime of life, being, we believe, not 
thirty-three years of age; but he has alread 
filled several important positions, and all wit 
signal ability. In the war with Mexico, he 
commanded the Georgia Regiment, and made 
it the best disciplined volunteer corps in the 
army. Since then, he has been the presiding 
judge of this cireuit, and has proved himself 
to be equal to any emergency—and no one 
ean say, with trath, that he has been wanting 
in every requisite for the jurist and the judge. 

Yow he commences a new career. If the op- 
pertunity be given to him, unless we etly 
mistake the man, he will earn as brilliant a 
reputation as a diplomatist, as he has already 
done in every station he has adorned. 

“We regret, for the sake of our State, that 
we are to lose his services, Even now his 
name is prominently mentioned for the high 
post of Governor of Georgia; but we hear, 
and believe, he has consented to accept the 
foreign appointment, We wish him health, 
honor, and happiness; and we are sure the 
democracy of our State will cordially join with 
us in these feelings, as we know they do, in 
satisfaction that such an appointment has been 


made.” 


—— The Baltimore Cotion- Plant has some- 
thing to say on “ Credit-Giving,” which is 
worth heeding; which we do none the less 
cheerfully that it couples with its strictures 
warm and deserved compliments to Hunt 
and De Bow :— 


“We have been struck, often, with the 
wholesale manner in which monthlies, espe- 
cially the most influential, appropriate the 
thoughts and labor of daily and other papers, 
merely changing the Janguage here and there. 
Sometimes whole articles are taken, word for 
word, without the slightest credit. As an 
illustration, we will cite the instance of Hunt, 
who gave out as original a most beautiful 
thing, entitled the “Statesman and the Mer- 
chant.” Now, that sketch originally appeared 
in a comparatively obseure paper in Bath, 
Maine. e cut it at the time as a “gem.” 
What was our astonishment to see one day, in 
a Boston daily paper, this same “ sketch,” 
giving Hunt the credit. The Boston Daily 
spoke of it as bringing up “great men before 
our eyes in colors of living light "—“ life-like 
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and true,” &e. We waited for Hunt to come 
out and say that “ he was obliged,” &., “but 
that the exquisite was not his,” or some- 
thing of the kind. Ne such on was 
made. Having given a ow blank case,” in 
regard to the gun of the North, we will 
ive one of Fath ant al ps 
a 


ow's Review. originally, in 
a pa published in ——, iss., (the 
Republican we think,) an article entitled, 
* kind of a factory will fifteen thousand 
dollars build, and what will it pay? Our 
readers will recollect that we it, giving 
proper credit to our Mississippi friend. After- 
wards the identical article reappeared in De 
Bow's Review, letter for letter, without remark 
or comment. It was re-eopied extensively all 
over the country as original with the Review. 
No declaimer was made to it by the distin- 
guished editor. 

Now to say that these works are not aware 
of such things, is no excuse. Hunt and De 
Bow are decidedly the most reliable and 
valuable works of the day, and we hereby 
recommend them; but they will neither lose 
any of their dignity or usefulness by giving 
the proper credit for those valuable statistics 
and essays, which, as the literary and statisti- 
cal Reviews of the nation, they are expected 
to gather up. But no work, however well 
established or powerful, should appropriate 
as original the labor and intellect of others, 
without proper acknowledgment.” 


— We have seen nowhere so particular 
an estimate of the relative popularity with 
Oxford students (exhibited at the late Inau- 
guration of the Earl of Derby) as this, 
which we find in the London Morning 
Herald :— 


“The doors of the theatre were opened for 
the admission of ladies at ten o’clock, and in 
the course of a quarter of an hour the whole 
of the space allotted to them—the lower gal- 
lery and a portion of the orchestra—was 
filled to ovérflowing. At the same time the 
upper galleries were thrown open for the 
undergraduates, who at once poured in helter- 
skelter, pell-mell, leaping over forms and one 
another’s heads in a manner the best calculated 
to excite terror in the breasts of the spectators 
for the safety of the actors, in what seemed 
from below to be a very perilous performance. 
The rush for a few minutes was tremendous, 
the noise terrific. All discipline was relaxed, 
and it appeared as if it would be altogether 
impossible for anything like order ever to be 
elicited from such an amount of confusion. A 
part of the space under the organ gallery, and 
the entire area of the theatre, were reserved 
for the undergraduates and strangers. Imme- 
diately upon falling into their places in the 
gallery, a demand was made by the under- 
graduates for three cheers for the Queen, which 
were given with thousand-lung power, and in 
a style that may be termed 
ian.’ Then sueceeded a volley of cheering, 
frequently repeated, for ‘the ladies’ A ery 
having been raised of ‘three cheers for the 
Earl of Derby,’ the request was met with a 
vehement response, in which, with considerable 
difficulty, we discovered two or three hisses 
only. e name of Mr, Disraeli was hailed 
with deafening ergot that of Mr. Glad- 
stone in a somewhat different manner, it being 
very doubtful whether the groans or the 
cheers predominated. ‘ Louis Napoleon’ was 
most decidedly hissed; but ‘Mrs. Louis Na- 

leon’ was honored with entiusiastie vivas. 

reat applause was excited by the mention of 
the names of Prince Albert, Lady Derby, 
Lord Stanley, and Alfred Tennyson. Her 
Majesty's ministers, and her Majesty’s late 
ministers, seemed to divide amongst them a 
epee share of popularity and unpopu. 
ty; cheers and laughter greeted Charles 


uliarly ‘Oxon- | P 


Unele —_ ae vo e hepa, 
a . Haley, altogether esca 
renee The Queen's last a » thoted 
an undergraduate a corner of the 
and a burst of applause, followed b ohn i 
hterally a ‘roar’ of laughter, was th response 
to the demand. ‘Henry of Exeter’ and Dr. 
Pusey were cheered and groaned, but the 
groans predominated. ‘Mrs. Gladstone’ and 
‘Mrs. Disraeli’ were both honored with unani- 
aed neyeaf uate aaet Wiseman’ mi 
i and la at wi ight : 
and ‘ Colonel “Sibthe é thie rm with 
cheers and laughter; whilst ‘ Richard Cobden’ 
and ‘Friend Bright’ were in turn derisively 
cheered and groaned at.” 


— The Boston Daily Advertiser comments 
with severity upon the “flowery” character 
of New York Commencements. Is not the 
tone of its article (which we give below) 
rather harsh ? 


“The commencement of this Institution took 
lace on Wednesday, and Rev. Isaac Ferris, 
.D., was inaugurated as Chancellor at the 

same time. The affair was man in the re- 
gular New York style. The council, faculties, and 
the students assembled in the morning at the 
College buildings, and marched thence in pro- 
cession to Niblo’s Theatre, which, we are told, 
‘was thronged in every part with the youth 
beauty, and fashion of the city.” Not wisdom, 
learning, and eminence, whieh in this part of 
the country attend the eelebrations of literary 
and learned institutions, but youth, beauty, and 
fashion. ‘The orchestra —oa by Dod- 
worth’s band, which pe a lar 
march as the procession passed in.’ All of the 
young gentlemen who ke were greeted 


with showers of bouquets from their fair audi- Lar 


tors; and to one of them a more substantial 
token of admiration was thrown, which, the ac- 
count says, ‘struck one of the gentlemen upon 
the platform over the left eye, injuring him se- 
verely.’ The character of the pieces spoken 
may « judged best by one or two specimens. 
One of the speakers (we suppress the names in 
the hope that the young gentlemen will grow 
wise enough, as they grow older, to be ashamed 
of such trifling) had chosen ‘Moral Beauty’ 
for his subject, ‘and in treating this theme 
took oecasion to pay many pretty compliments 
to physical beauty, much to the pleasure of the 

of that quality who adorned the 
 omme Another speaker discoursed upon ‘The 
Moral Effects of Seulpture and Architecture,’ 
which would seem to be a serious, or, at least, 
not a comical subject; but we are told that 
‘this was the most interesting effort of the oc- 
casion, and elicited great laughter and ap- 
lause.’ This effort was the one which was 
rewarded by the missile which severely injured 
the dignitary upon the platform. 

“Thus they manage things in New York. 
College Commencements are too boyish and 
trivial at the best, anywhere; but this one, 
from the accounts, must have been decided] 
below the barely reputable standard. We 
are surprised that the New York papers are 
willing to blazon forth the shame of their 
city. 

— “Sentinel,” of the ren pois 
ina ph a sermon preac un- 
day ager by a to whom, so 
far as the term of existence George 
Washington might have listened for a quar- 
ter of a century of his life! 


“An old gentleman—one who has a right 
to be called venerable, for his years were more 





than one and ninety, preached in the Second 





Juty 16, 53 


among us—one bound And 
n 
cord of actual lif tO the 
a aed dala 
D Whe 


“But is it not, of all other occurrences, th, 
most ye gee be know that one is listening 
to the same v which has mingled jn th, 
conversation of the days, so long since, that 
the very blie was not in existence. 

“Doctor Waldo can have but few, if any 
brethren in the ministry, of his age. He was 
in life when Whitfield was—when the Ton. 
ngnts were. ar church at Albany was but y 
mission among great ci 
itself was but an obscure colonial iitemeel 
In the presence of such men, history sees 
to assume reality, which in books it docs 
not.” 


— A notice of Tom Thumb on shipboard, 
from Mr. John Palliser’s sportsman’s book 
in the United States, “ Solitary Rambles and 
Adventures of a Hunter in the Prairies.” 


Mr. P. (we find the paragraph in the Live. 
dary Gazetie) thus notices his fellow-pas. 
senger :— 

“ There is amusement in Mr. Palliser’s open- 
ing chapter, for he had no sooner left the 
Mersey in the Cambria, than, on entering the 
state-cabin, he found himself in company with 
the renowned General Tom Thumb. There 
he stood, having crept out from under a heap 
of ladies’ shawls and work-baskets, sprucely 
attired in a little midshipman’s dress, his tiny 
tent leather boots the miracle of a fit, and 
with his hands stuck into his liliputian pockets, 
exclaiming, through his shrill little pipe, 
‘Waiter! bwing me a Welsh wabbit! 

“The fare on board the Cambria was un- 
exeeptionable, combining all the excellencies 
of American, English, and even French cook- 
ery. Alas! however, even the means of for- 
tification provided by a battérie de cuisine 
Francaise was no sufficient protection against 
the fell sea-serpent monster, who soon num- 
bered many of my fellow passengers among 
his victims. A strong head-wind and chopping 
sea made many a mournful gap among the 
ranks at our capital table. But the severest 
misfortune of all, was ae total we of our 
ladies’ society ; 2 ings, suffering so 
severely as = Sy teal eonfined to their 
cabins, till within a short period of our 
arrival. The little General, however, remained 
unscathed ; and despite the too audible miseries 
of most of his fellow-passengers, held on the 
even tenor of his way, swallowing his toasted 
cheese, and sipping bottled porter. I was 
particularly favored with his notice. A great 
amusement of his consisted in climbing all 
over me; now standing on my shoulder, then 

ing himself on my head on one foot, 

and y leaping into the pocket of my 
shooting-jacket, until he barst through the 
lining of it. He was, on the whole, a very 
tractable little fellow, and listened 

i to my lectures on the evils of 


param ae [asaya / ogy 
wer, er, 
i + t; but, as far as I ean recollect, 


his exact h recollect, 
a wenty-four or twenty-five inches; 
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she consented to do She com- 
Pl felt, Wer ies are paniooy with etm open, 
and her call oak id you ha 
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ciples of reading.” ieee 

J. OLNEY’S 


Geographical Works. 


His Atlas and a Saarte have been revised and much im- 
proved by the addition of New Maps, well engraved on 


new plates. 
DR. BULLION’S 
English, Latin, and Greek 
Grammars, 


AND ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


These Grammars are on the same general plan. The 
principles common to the three languages are readil 
seen y the learner thus greatly aiding him in their 
study. 


ALL KINDS OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY, SUITABLE 
FOR THE COUNTRY TRADE, 
For Sale, on reasonable terms. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 


No. 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 
m2i tf 


LAMPORT, BLAKEMAN & LAW, 
Pu (LATE CORNISH, sale B & CO.,) ai 
and Stationers. 
Menara Tae fo et a 

No. 8 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


The patronage of merchants from all parts of the Union 
solicited. 





HIRAM H. LAMPORT. 
BIRDSEY BLAKEMAN, 
jyl6 tf HENRY W. LAW. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 
FATHER GAVAZZYPS 
LECTURES IN NEW YORK. 


REPORTED IN FULL, BY T. C, LELAND, PHONOGRAPAER. 
ALSO, 
THE LIPE OF FATHER GAVAZZI. 


CORRECTED AND AUTHORIZED BY HIMSELF; TOGETHER 


COUNTRYMEN IN NEW YORK. 


WITH REPORTS OF HIS ADDRESSES IN ITALIAN TO js 


TRANSLATED AND REVISED BY MME. JULIE DE MARGUERITTES. 





THE PUBLISHERS HAVE NOW READY, THE 


LECTURES OF FATHER GAVAZZI; WITH A BIOGRAPHY. 
CORRECTED AND REVISED BY HIMSELF. 





Tus publication has been prepared with unusual care, and is confidently offered as being one of the most valuable works of its class published 
in modern times, The foree and truthfulness of the arguments and facts contained in these Lectures (which are substantially the same as 
those delivered in Montreal and Quebec), appeal powerfully to the Protestant Public of America, and must create a profound and lasting 


impression throughout Christendom, 


The Publishers are gratified in being able to lay before the public the following eminent indorsements of the fidelity with which these 


Leetures are presented in their publication. 


The following highly commendatory notices have been reeeived :— 


From the Rev. Samuel H. Cow. 
Messrs. De Witt & Davenport: 

Gentlemen— Your volume of the Life and Lectnres of 
Gavazzi I have received ; and though I have not yet read 
it all, yet I am free to say, and to allow you to use my 
name in this relation, that | consider the work timely, 

popular phases of 


even 
to rove some of i A of re . Rome 
e Great Antichrist of the 


and Komanists are ew 

Apocalypse ; and, as the excellent Cecil declares, their 
syste tead of being Christianity, is the great master- 
piece of Satan ; a truth which some nominal Protestants 
must both learn and “ in ly digest” before om can 
become sound Christians, as it seems guty, and the 
duty of others, to testify. 8AM . COX. 
, D.D. (the celebrated 


From the Rev. Nicholas 
“ Kinwan’), author of“ at Home,” a Series 
of Letters to the Hon. Judge Taney, Chief Justice of the 

nited States. 

Messrs. De Witt & Davenport: 

Gentlemen—I thank for the Life and Lectures of 
Gavazzi. I have read them with interest. The labors of 
this Italian orator cannot be othe extensively 

. Heis a witness, called up in vidence from the 

Valley and Shadow of Death, to tell of all that he witness- 

ed there; and so truthful, graphic, and rful are his 

delinea as to carry conviction with them to all un- 

s. He has studied Popery as to its claims, 

doctrines, assumptions, and influences, profoundly. He 

has been at the heart of the system, and understands all 

its pulsations. And because of his vivid i nation, his 

gepethy with the true and 

ess in hurling his successful 

rines, the claims, the idola- 

ly and corrupting 

$ just the man for his mis- 
t one. Believin 

without instruc- 


peculiar, adapted to benefit our i religion 





From the Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D., 
Pastor of the Seventh prespytertan Church, Broome-st., 
New York. 


am pleased to see 

her with his Life. 

pa my 

ie. 

liat with all the 

“ mystery of iniquity,”— 
so 


Rome, and so gifted in 


champions for the Truth from the 


From the Rev. David Magie, 
Pastor of the Second Freshy jerian Church, Elizabeth- 
town, N. J. 


Messrs. De Witt & Davenport. 
From what I 


giving Sy the burning t' 
man an extensive choule: 
Yours, very 


t . 
truly, DAVID MAGIE. 








From the Rev. R. C. Shimeali, 
Member of the Presbytery of New York. 
Mesure. De wit & Posemaset. senuan th 
entlemen : now with faction, the 
receipt of a y of the wor the italian —. 
ng 


tures of 
Father G ered in ¢ 4 
be ~ ently ps recently ue in this city. Ha 


and sounds uttered 

possibie. It will require 

tinguished vase, psig -canepantiunes Oe opments 
ex evel 

mental, moral, and t liant 

career of the Tralian tee = and subveauen furnished 


feciplined of 
army 
nations of Protestant 

Christian minister and patriot 

among us, and, witha veles of thunder 
of pending peril to all that we, as 
testants, hold dear to our me eo 


a complete rus on of which the 
respectively treat. For originality of conception, 
pp ness jogical 

i selene vg dough las not Tek for the 
and scholas » ani no r 
decidedly evan: 1 character, these Lectures cannot 
fail to themselves to every lover of that liberty, 
civil and religious, wherewith has made us free. 
You have my best wishes for an extensive circulation of 
this well-timed volume. R. ©. SHIMEALL. 


From the Rev. William Bannard, 
Pastor of thy Prestyterign Onaseh, cor. Madigun avenue 
* and street, New York. 
Messrs. De Witt & Davenport: “ Gavazzi’s 
Life” is a readable and instructive book. 
icte with 
Pr their Au with 


The Lectures 


Xmen s 
WILLIAM BANNARD. 
From the Rev. H. J. Fady, 
Pastor of the Cannon street Baptist Church, New York. 


Messrs. De Witt & Da 
a et “Ga Lectures and Life,” ' y 
ve sen me, meets 
be ovary Aaneneam. 
-A in tien i tole 
spore You Se at ibriy to tad ay names oe 
best. Yours, &c. . J. EDDY. 


Price, 50 cents ; Cloth, 75 cents. 


DE WITT & DAVENPORT, Nos. 


tures, to their general accu- 
Feported through your phonographer sua 
exact 








i ectes and 


From the Reo. W. R. Gordon, D.D., 


venport, 
: I return you my thanks for a copy of “ Fa- 
Life,” and Second of Lectures” 
ication is timely, and will subserve the cause of 
7 machinery 

ties the t ene both. Its vai 
xperimen realization of the author detailed, 
familia: h the 


to every truth hitherto 
in the earsof Protestants, 
received with the 


Church, Bleecker street, 
ork. 


be thought of Gavazzi as 
ing, all must admit that 
of the most vital 


freest 
4 7 but wish him 


pak ge on CL Leet 
eee: 


teaching, ein 





9: * Call no man on 
father. 

Yam gentlemen, very truly yours, WM. §. BALCH. 
From the Reo. H. G. Ludlow, D D., 


res Pastor of the Congregational Church in Poughkeeps 


160 & 162 Nassau STREET: 





